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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE ‘‘ Liberal Legislation Society” of South Lancashire gave a 
grand banquet to the Chancellor of the Exchequer at Liverpool, 
on Thursday evening. Mr. Gladstone's reception was enthusiastic, 
and his speech in returning thanks frequently interrupted by 
applause. The first half was ministerial, the speaker pledging the 
Government to do justice in Jamaica ‘ both to those in authority 
and those under authority,” denouncing a Fenian invasion of Canada 
as “abominable wickedness,” declaring that the legislation on the 
cattle plague formed ‘‘an unsatisfactory chapter in the history of 
Parliament,” and praising his new schemes for official audit. ‘The 
second half only was devoted to the Reform Bill, upon which Mr. 
Gladstone roared very gently, answering Mr. Lowe in a way de- 
scribed elsewhere, but vouching for his perfect honesty, declaring 
that the dullness of his own speech in introducing the Bill was inten- 
tional, but affirming that Government was heartily in earnest. He 
dilated on the necessity of passing a Reform Bill, declaring that 
it had been “ considered by five Governments and mentioned in 
seven Queen’s Speeches,” but did not defend this Reform Bill more 
than any other, except by calling it ‘*moderate.” ‘There was 
nothing democratic in the speech, nothing to excite popular en- 
thusiasm, nothing indeed except a reiteration of the honesty of 
Government, which sincerely believed in the Bill, and was resolved 
to pass it. Redistribution was not mentioned, nor did Mr. Glad- 
stone attempt to lay down any principle on which Reform should 
proceed. 


Mr. Goschen’s speech wasa very good one against the Reform Bill, 
but he appears to have supposed that it was a speech in its favour. 
He laid down the very sound doctrine that we ought not to make 
representation a mere means to “ good government,” and assigned 
the very excellent reason that if we do, every party in the State 
will have its own idea of good government, namely, the govern- 
ment that carries out its own favourite ideas. ‘I deny,” said Mr. 
Goschen, amidst very well deserved applause, ‘ that we can arrive 
at good government apart from representation.” ‘* We must leave,” 
he said, with still greater force and truth, ‘“ the interpretation of 
happiness to enlightened theorists, and make the Government of 
the country as representative as possible.” Well, that is admirable, 
and how do the Government propose to do it? By introducing a 
measure which does as much to enfranchise those of the working 
class who will sell their votes to the highest bidder, as those 
who will use their votes to gain themselves true represen- 
tatives? By deliberately passing over the right of the middle 
class to have a representation secured to them permanently, and 
adopting a principle which must take that right absolutely away 
at the very next step downwards? By refusing to regard the 
distribution of representatives among the constituencies as part 
and parcel of a Bill which is to make an equal and fair division of 
the political power of the country between the representatives of 
different classes? Mr. Goschen’s speech would have been just as 
powerful and appropriate, if it had been made in favour of a 
middle class pleading for some effectual representative rights at 
the hands of a great democracy. 


Sixty electors of Calne, more than a third of the constituency 
of that village, have addressed a letter to Mr. Lowe severely re- 
buking him for “ running from his allegiance to the Liberal 
cause on a vital point,” and for “ the ungenerous and unjust satire 
he has flung on the masses of his fellow working countrymen.” 
Mr. Lowe, in a temperate reply, points out that he has broken no 
pledge, having in his election address expressed his unwillingness 





cess by which the workmen have raised themselves to be one-fifth 
of the constituency should not be “ artificially accelerated.” Mr. 
Lowe evidently is inclined to recede a little from his extreme 
position, which certainly was understood to be that working voters 
were dangerous and corrupt. 


The situation in Germany continues with little alteration. On 
March 24th, Count von Bismark addressed a note to the minor 
German States accusing Austria of menaces, declaring that a reform 
of the Confederation was essential, and asking each Court to state 
whether Prussia might rely on her in the event of war. ‘Two days 
afterwards Count Carolyi, the Austrian representative at Vienna, 
in a formal note denied that his master had any intention of 
attacking Prussia, called on Count von Bismark for a similar denial, 
and announced the Austrian intention of adhering to the law 
which refers internal quarrels to the Diet. The Count on 3rd or 
4th inst. evaled reply, but, it is said, informed the non-German 
powers that Prussia might be compelled to commence war to 
avoid the menacing preparations ordered from Vienna. All this 
while the preparations continue, and five at least of the Prussian 
corps d'armée have been ordered to prepare for active service, the 
troops in Schleswig have been concentrated in Duppel and Alsen, 
large bodies of men are stationed in Prussian Saxony, and the 
Government is buying up horses. Both sides in fact are ready for 
war, but there isa momentary lull which may mean anything. 


The Volunteer Review came off as usual on Easter Monday. 
Brighton was again selected, the review was attended by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the number of citizen soldiers 
on the ground exceeded 20,000. ‘The most noteworthy feature of 
the affair was the rapidity and ease with which the railways per- 
formed their part of the work, without disturbance to ordinary 
traffic. An Irishman in the London Irish was arrested for carry- 
ing ball cartridge, with which he threatened to shoot the Prince 
of Wales,—but as on inquiry he turned out to be very drunk and 
perfectly loyal, he was let go again. ‘The thing most wanted now 
in this movement is a volunteer commissariat. Suppose the 
regiments next Easter Monday undertake to feed themselves on 
the ground. 


‘The ex-Queen of the French was buried on Tuesday, in the 
Roman Catholic Chapel at Weybridge. The mournful ceremony 
was attended by the King of the Belgians and the Prince of 
Wales, by some of the most illustrious adherents of the House of 
Orleans, including MM. Guizot, Thiers, and General Changar- 
nier, and by the representatives of all the Sovereigns related to 
the deceased lady. ‘The ex-Queen, by her express command, was 
interred in the dress which she wore on February 22, when with 
her husband she quitted Paris and her throne. ‘The Moniteur has 
not yet mentioned her decease, a curious piece of littleness. 


The Queen, finding that Mr. Peabody could not as an American 
citizen accept either a Baronetcy or a G.C.B., which she offered, 
wrote him au autograph letter, dated Windsor, March 28th, to 
express her gratitude, or rather, as queens are scarcely allowed to 
feel ** gratitude,” her ‘‘sense”’ of his munificence to her poor sub- 
jects residing in London, and asking him to accept a miniature 
portrait of herself, as a testimony of her strong appreciation of his 
generosity. The letter is written on occasion of Mr. Peabody's 
departure to America, and the Queen adds that the miniature in 
question when painted can either be sent to America, or “ given 
to him on the return, which she rejoices to hear he meditates, to 
the country that owes him so much.” ‘This is a graceful act of 
Royal acknowledgment, the significance of which will not be 
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limited to Mr. Peabody. It identifies the Queen with the very | does not know where he shal! strike first. 
poorest of her subjects, in a. way to give real pleasure to many | by all other Fenians, and it is probable that the final blow will not 
mean and wretched Londoners who will never have a chance of | be delivered anywhere. We commend to our readers’ attention 
being presented to Iler Majesty in person. the comments of our ‘‘ Yankee” correspondent on the subject, and 
‘ a —————— / ;on the character of Irishmen in general. His letter is a per- 
A great West Riding meeting was held in Leeds, in the Cloth | fect explosion of disgust, and we believe his sentiments are shared 
lal! Yard, on Tuesday afternoon, in favour of the Reform Bill, | by five-sixths of all native-born Americans, who would delight in 
presided over by Lord Houghton. ‘The noble chairman, amidst | nothing so much as ina fair opportunity of teaching the Irish 
some excellent remarks to the “ would-be electors,” made use of | emivrants that, in their own phrase, “one man is as good as another 
one of a very questionable character. He said that many of the | and better too.” Ie is wrong in his éstimate both of the Irish 
“* would-be electors,” like the Nottingham “ Lambs,” might have } character, except as to the singular rapacity it often developes 
bad inclinations, but he did not see that those bad inclinations | ahroad, and of Irish tendencies to crime. It is a demonstrable 
would be worse because the proprietors of those bad inclinations | fact that no country is so free from ordinary crime as Ireland, 

had votes. We admit the fact, but what is its drift? Was it | 
intended to teach that all men, however worthless, whether they 
are disposed to sell their votes, or whether they are disposed to 


Ilisignorance is shared 


A pamphlet has appeared this week in Paris, which, though not 
official, is probably issued with the intention of accustoming French 





use them to pass demoralizing measures, may just as well be elec- 
tors, on the ground that they will not be worse for having more 
A man who has made up his mind absolutely to murder 
me will not be the worse for having a pistol with which he may 


power ? 


effect his purpose, but I shall clearly have a worse chance of life. 
We never heard before of the argument against enfranchising bad 
or corrupt men that, if we did, éiey would be the worse for it. 
We had always been content with the simpler and more obvious 
consideration that in all probability at least we should be the worse 
forit. The genuine artizan class do not need such arguments at all. 
They have, as Lord Houghton said himself the other day, almost 
‘* asectic virtues ” which many of us might envy. The class who do 
stand in need of some advocacy, and had not got much before Lord 
Houghton’s, are, we suppose, the freemen of such places as [pswich 
and Maldon, who will doubtless take note of Lord Houghton’s 


plea for them, but we doubt if they will benefit by it much. The | 


Under Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. W. E. Forster, made an able 
speech on which we have commented elsewhere, and there were 
other speakers, a large meeting in spite of inclement weather, and 
something like enthusiasm. 


Various other meetings of less moment have been held in favour 
of the Reform Bill. In Lambeth Mr. Doulton criticized the Bill 
very freely, and was freely criticized in turn; only Mr. Hughes's 
influence gained hima hearing as his speech grew in the point 
and significance of its hostility ; in Manchester Mr. James wisely 
wrote his dissapprobation of the measure; in Stroud Mr. 

Torsman staid away, and was contumeliously treated in his 
absence. 

In Edinburgh, Mr. M’Laren and the Lord Advocate praised the 
Bill, and were praised by their constituents in return, the Lord 
Advocate asserting that the Constitution does not enfranchise 
“ classes,” but only ‘‘ men,” and deprecating the statement there- 
fore that the object of this Bill is to enfranchise the working 
classes. That is an acute remark, but the Constitution certainly 
does choose the men it enfranchises with a view to their expressing 
the ideas and representing the wishes of popular bodies, and 
the ground for demanding this Bill is that certain ideas, interests, 
and wishes are still unrepresented. The danger of blank reduc- 
tion is that, if that course is pursued, many other interests, ideas, 
and wishes now represented will cease to be represented. The 
Lord Advocate therefore only slipped out of the objection like 
the young man in the Gospel from his linen cloth, by leaving the 
word * class” in his erities’ hands, and did not evade the real gist 


of the remarks. 





Sheffield had its little meeting, too, at which Mr. Roebuck of 
course engaged very fiercely some invisible slanderer, who appears, 
if any such there be, to have intimated that Mr. Roebuck had 
turned his back upon Reform, but was now going, under pressure, 
to turn upon it again the light of his countenance. 


was very fierce indeed with this invisible gentleman :—-* [ cannot | 


understand the morality of that man—there is one man who will 
understand me—I cannot understand the morality of that man 


who says that I am to-day about to change my phase, and appear | 
for the first time as a supporter of the Bill.” Well, perhaps the | 


immoral and invisible person was wrong; but that Mr. Roebuck 
has exhibited decided ‘ phases,’ as they say of the moon, on this 
question, though not perhaps very recently, is certain. In his lec- 
ture at Hull in 1864 he certainly spoke with a good deal of 
’ of throwing political power into the 


emphasis of the “ danger’ 
But perhaps 


hands of the working classes while still so ignorant. 
that was not exactly ‘ turning his back’ on Reform. 


St. Patrick’s Day passed off in the United States without any | the people” and “by the people,” and therefore more ‘for the 
| 


demonstration against Canada, and General Sweeny now says he 


Mr. Roebuck | 


minds to regard an alliance between Paris and Berlin as at all 
| events possible. ‘The writer contends that Prussia’s destiny is to 
| consolidate her supremacy in Germany and become a great mari- 
time power; that M. Bismark, her “ Richelieu,” foresaw this, and 
| that he is now seeking a solid, faithful, and durable alliance. He 
| rejects Austria as weak and hostile, Russia as opposed to the 
| extension of Prussian naval power, England as having lost the 
taste for hazardous enterprises, and Italy as valueless, and there 
| remains only France. To France Prussia would offer Saar-louis, 
| with the coal-mines of Saarbriick, and the alliance once cemented 

by this cession, Germany would cease to fear for the Rhine, and 
| the rest of Europe, however fretfal, would perforce remain quiet. 
|The pamphieteer contends, moreover, that no other alliance is 
| 








possible to France, the English one in particular being impossible, 

from the permanent conflict of interests. Once blessed with the 

Prussian alliance, Napoleon may labour on at the great works of 

| peace. The meaning of all this is clearly that Prussia will give 

| Napoleon Saar-louis if he will stand by while she attacks Austria, 

| Ife may, but when the conflict has begun, the Rhine will be a sore 
temptation. 

The Times publishes a somewhat startling letter from Moldo- 
Wallachia. ‘lhe writer, who evidently knows his subject, affirms 
| that the people of the Principalities are quite determined to have 
a foreign prince for their sovereign, and if the Powers refuse to 
permit this, the Provisional Government will declare the Prin- 
cipalities independent of Turkey. If invaded in consequence by 
Turks, they will fight, and have already concluded arrangements 
with Servia and a section of the Bulgarians for a general revolt. 
They have as a nucleus 30,000 troops, and Prince Michael has 
some 16,009 more. ‘The Turks on their side are gathering troops 
at Rustchuk, and as Conference has decided against a foreiga 
prince, it is not impossible that we may in a few weeks have the 
Eastern question reopened after a very alarming style. Is it per- 
chance with a view to these contingencies that Russia maintains 
so strong a force upon the Pruth ? The writer may be exaggerat- 
ing with a purpose easily perceived, but a rebellion against 
Turkey always enlists the hearty sympathy of her dependents 
north of the Balkan. 

The French papers affirm that under a Convention concluded 
between France and Mexico, the French troops are to be with- 
in three detachments, the last of which will leave in 














| drawn 
Noveinber, 1867. 
1e details of which are not 
rench troops will be replaced by Austrians, despatched, however, 
jas Mexican recruits, and not as soldiers of the Austrian Empire. 


New financial arrangements are to be mare, 


t! given, and it is believed that the 
a 
i 


Mr. Bright has made three speeches this week at Rochdale, one 
to Sunday school-teachers and two on Reform. Ilis speech to 
Sunday-school teachers was frank, manly, and noble in tone. He 
did not feel ashamed of his work, and, hearty as was his language, 


i said of that very useful, disinterested, and thankless task, the 
all the 





| office of teaching in Sunday schools on what is, to almost 
| teachers, the only holiday of the week, no more, perhaps even less, 
| than was just. ” Ie observed on the toilsome and,—being rep ate] 
als,—generally unremunerative drudgery, 80 
often required in Sunday schools, of teaching, or trying to teach, the 
alphabet andreading, as the necessary condition of teaching an) th 

less repulsive, and drew the obvious inference that Sunday schools 


lat seven-day interv 





> 


| . ro 4 1 4 = , 
| are a mere broken weapon in the hands of the educated, to what 

they might be if a universal system of elementary education were 
Bright touched the deepest 


| enforced here, asin New England. Mr. 
said that so it may be in 


lreason in favour of Reform, when he 
England also, when the Government of 


j people.” 





f this country is more **¢/ 
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"Wir. Bright’s speech on laying the foundation-stone of the new 
Rochdale Town Hall was a mere panegyric on the municipal 
elections of this country, by way of suggesting the inference that 
the electoral franchise for Parliamentary purposes might well be 
as wide asit is for local purposes. That respectable members might 
so be chosen no one doubts, but the question is simply whether the 
members so chosen would represent half ag many aud as various in- 
terests as they do at present,—a question Mr. Bright will never 
see. He always argues that quadrupling the constituency is 
quadrupling the area of represented wishes,—a mode of reasoning 
which would prove that an army voting en masse would elect a 
fairer representation of its various interests, than if the soldiers 
were to elect separately, non-commissioned officers separately, 
and the higher grades separately. In the second Rochdale meet- 
ing, the Reform demonstration of Tuesday, Mr. Bright said 
nothing that he had not said better a hundred times before. He 
hada bad cold, and one may weary even of Reform. 


One Edward Owen Greening, of Manchester, is, it seems, cir- 
culating a lithographed letter suggesting that the leading Reform 
Associations should form a National Union, declare the 12th 
April a national holiday, run cheap excursion trains to London, 
and fill Parliament Street with a gathering such as greeted Gari- 
pbaldi. Itis not very likely that this wild plan will be carried out, or 
that railway directors will lend themselves to a project for coercing 
Parliament, but if it should be, the last chance of the Reform 
Bill would disappear. The workmen would prove the truth of 
the one reasonable charge against them—that they cannot tolerate 
difference of opinion, but always try to overbear it by force of 
numbers and of menace. As to actual coercion, it is impossible. 
The faintest appeal from the House would bring the special con- 
stables into the streets as numerous as they were on the 10th April, 
1848. London is the worst place in the world for an insurrec- 


tion, 


A case of some importance was tried at Kingston on Tuesday, 
before Lord Chief Justice Erle. Dr. G. L. Strauss, it appears, 
published a novel called the Old Ledyer, which the Athenzum de- 
scribed as exceedingly bad, inane, self-complacent, vulgar, in- 
delicate, and profane. Dr. Strauss thereupon brought an action, 
which the Athenzum defended, upon the distinct ground that the 
criticism was warranted by the character of the work. We have 
not read the book, and the passages published in the reports do 
not quite warrant it, but it would seem certain other passages 
did, for Mr. Ballantine withdrew the case, and the judge ex- 
pressed his full concurrence in that course as the wisest for 
the plaintiff himself. The Atheneum has done good service in this 
matter. What with authors, publishers, and the kind of guild 
into which literary men have a tendency to form themselves, 
criticism is much more likely to be too gentle than too severe. 
There really is no theatrical criticism left in London, very little 
musical criticism, and but for the fight editors are now making 
there would soon be no criticism of books. A notion that actors 
ought not to be hissed, pocts not to be satirized, and prose writers 
not to be analyzed, has spread, till we shall want an Judex 
Expurgatorius merely to keep out rubbish. 


A terrible affair has occurred at Barletta, in the Marches, which 
we ought to have noticed last week, but disbelieved. ‘The priests 
there have for some time past been stirring up the people against 
the Protestants, and on March 19 induced a mob of ignorant 
labourers to attack the house in which their meetings were held. 
A priest with a crucifix led them on, three houses were burnt, six 
persons killed, and it is said about 70 wounded. The National 
Guard behaved disgracefully, looking on as if at a show, and the 
rest of the “‘ Evangelicals” were saved by a custom-house guard. It 
seems that Protestant ideas are spreading rapidly in this region, 
and the priests thought that fire and sword would be useful argu- 
ments. ‘Lhe Government will doubtless see that, whoever escapes, 
these wretches do not, and should besides fiue the town heavily, 
for the benefit of the families of the killed. 


rT’ . . . . . . . 
The tailors’ strike in London has ended in a partial victory for 


the men. ‘They have given way on minor points, but the masters | 


have conceded an additional penny an hour, or say five shillings a 
week. For the past six months, we believe, scarcely a strike has 
occurred which has not ended in a concession of increased wages, 
Justified by the rise of prices, which seems at this moment more 
rapid than ever. 





A dangerous hoax was playel off on the Ist April. About 300 


tickets were sold for a penny each, signed ** Wildboar,” purporting 





| 


to admit people to the Zoological Gardens on Sunday, and pro- 
mising that all the beasts should walk in procession. The buyers 
of course thronged the gates, and when refused admittance became 
so violent that the authorities of the Gardens sent for a strong 
force of police. An effort was subsequently made to punish one 
of the sellers of the tickets for obtaining money under false pre- 
tences, but it failed. The author of the tickets evidently knew 
London nature well. Admission simple might not have tempted 
buyers, but the most remote chance of seeing the tigers walk about 
loose, of getting into real danger, was absolutely irresistible. 





Rev. John Keble, some time Oxford Professor of Poetry, the 
author of The Christian Year—a book which went through eighty 
editions in half as many years—and of other inferior volumes of 
religious poetry, and one of the leaders of the Puseyite move- 
ment, died on Good Friday at Bournemouth, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. It is said that he attained an easy double first 
at the age of only eighteen, but his one great faculty seems to 
have been for verse, and of that he wrote a great deal that is 
very sweet, and very thin, and very feminine. Dr, Newman ates 
the movement which ultimately took him to Rome from Mr, Keble’s 
sermon on ‘ National Apostacy,” on 14th July, 1833, saying, “I 
have ever considered and kept the day as the start of the religious 
movement of 1833;” but Mr. Keble had not the nerve, even if 
he saw the logical absurdity of his position, to leave his own 
Church when his ecclesiastical superiors denounced the creed, 
which celebrated their own apostolic descent, as heresy, and, like Dr. 
Pusey and all the clergymen in whom the domestic religious affec- 
tions of English clergymen overpowered their doctrinal attrac- 
tions to Rome, he died in the English communion. 


Dr. Westland Marston has brought out a new comeily called 
the Favorite of Fortune, at the Haymarket, of which some of the 
dramatic critics speak with rapture. It seems to us a rather 
laboured performance, in which the points are far too numerous and 
too artificial, the attempt to delineate drawing-room life too elabo- 
rate, and in which the action in consequence is too languid and slow. 
Mr. Sothern acts the chief part with his usual consummate skill, 
but he is ill supported, except by Miss Nelly Moore. The new 
heroine, Miss Saville, is modelling herself on a bad school. Her 
sentiment is sickly: she pants her sighs, and delivers her feelings 
in set speeches. The subordinate parts interfere too much with 
the action of the play, and are not acted with enough refinement 
to give a true conception of social life in the higher middle class. 











The prospectus of the London and Paris Freehold Estates 
Company (Limited), has appeared. The object of this undertaking 
is to purchase freehold property in England and France, and to 
erect buildings on eligible sites. ‘The directors propose to 
commence operations in Paris, where valuable property has 
already been secured. The capital of the Company is 500,000/., 
in shares of 20/. each. ‘The first issue will consist of 12,500 
shares. 


‘The Consol market has been firmer during the week, and prices 
The closing quotations on Saturday last were 
863, } for money, and 864, § for account. Yesterday the latest 
oflicial prices were :—For transfer, 863, } ; for time, 86}, 7. The 


have improved. 











“highest price of the week for immediate transfer was 863. The 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England amounts to 14,251,9472. 


Yesterday and on Thursday week the leading Foreign Securi- 


ties left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Thursday, Mirch 2). Frilay, April 6. 


Mexican oe ee * 213 ee 203 
Spauish Passive ++ in oe i ini 253 pce a7 
Do. Certificates om oe sis we 15} i 16} 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1353... oe oe oe Go} oe 6% 
” ” 1362.. ee ee 634 oe or} 
United States 5.2)'s . ee . 71h ee vas 


The closing prices of the lealing British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows : 
Thurslay, March 2). Preiday, April 6. 


Great Fastern ee ee ee oe oe 49 ce 494 
Great Northern .e oe ee ee ee 122} oo 123 
Great Western... .. oe oe se eo 5) oe 594 
Do. West Midland, Oxfurl .. oe 4) oo 4) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oe o« 12) oe 121} 
London and Brighton .. ee oe oe 95 oa 95 
Lendon and North-Western os oe oe 121} o 1214 
London and South-Western ° ee o« 92} eo 92 
London, Chatham,anl Dover .« o« ee 57} oe 35 
Metropolitan oe os oe oe oe 133} oe 138j 
Midland 1c «1 cf c&8 cf co 1898} va 1233 
Nor -b-Eastera, Berwics .. oe oe os » ER | es 109; 
Do. Yor: sx «- pa oe 10k 
South-Eastern ..  .. ‘“ a) 74h oe 4 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— > — 


MR. GLADSTONE AT LIVERPOOL. 


N R. GLADSTONE’S speech at the Liverpool banquet was 

a good blow well struck at Mr. Lowe, and a very fair 
answer to those who desire to resist Reform altogether, but 
that is all it was. It brings neither consolation nor convic- 
tion to those Liberals who, contending for a wide Reform—a 
Reform which shall bring the main body of workmen within 
the pale—still demur to intrust the entire State to the hands 
of a single class. Mr. Lowe has certainly contrived in his 
letter to the electors of Calne to put himself in an untenable 
position, and it is clever of Mr. Gladstone, though a little un- 
worthy of the leader of the Commons, to make the insecurity 
of his opponent’s standing-ground visible to the world. It is 
very absurd of Mr. Lowe to say that the lower electors are 
venal, violent, and drunken, and also that non-electors have 
often great prudence, self-reliance, and perseverance, as if the 
franchise could in any way diminish those qualities, and 
Mr. Gladstone made the point with his usual incisive- 
ness. It is also very fair to tell anti-Reformers that the 
promises now seven times repeated are of themselves a suf- 
ficient reason for the introduction of a Bill, and to taunt 
moderate Tories with the fact that their own leaders brought 
in a Bill at least as wide. But in all this there is no answer to 
the really formidable antagonists of the Government—to those 
who, like Earl Grosvenor and Mr. Bouverie, say they will vote for 
no Bill which is not complete, or those, like ourselves, who say 
that the object of Reform is to perfect representation, and that 
this Bill not only does not do it, but prevents its ever being 
done. It is these people the Cabinet has to answer, and with 
these it steadily, and, so to speak, warily declines to cope. What 
is the use of answering Tories? The Government can vote them 
down, and Mr. Lowe with them if necessary, and in any case 
arguments will make with them no manner of difference. The 
point is to answer the objections raised on all sides by those 
who, being Reformers, see neither principle nor expediency in this 
measure, who cannot alone defeat it, but who, marching before 
a more numerous band, will undoubtedly either coerce the 
Government into a compromise, or drive it temporarily from 
the field. Mr. Gladstone’s present argument does not touch 
them at all. It simply amounts to this, that the workman is 
worthy of the franchise, which no one among us all ever 
attempts to dispute. Indeed we should go further, and say 
that if he were clearly unworthy, his unworthiness ought only 
to affect the amount of representation conceded to him, and 
not his right to any representation at all. What we contend is, 
that being worthy, he should be represented in such a way as 
to give him as much direct and appreciable power as he 
can have without injustice to the claims of every other 
class in the nation. To secure that end we propose the 
Government scheme plus a provision securing finality, minus 
the provision ensuring corruption. In other words, we want 
household suffrage in all the large boroughs—household 
suffrage being simple and final, while a 7/. rental is complex 
and temporary—and the exclusion of little boroughs from the 
measure. What answer does Mr. Gladstone make to the 
principle so embodied, the principle, that is, of admitting the 
workmen wherever they are independent, and omitting them 
wherever they are not? Simply none at all, merely an asser- 
tion that they are excellent people, which is the very basis 
of our objection, that Mr. Lowe is self-contradictory—which 
is a matter of course when a democrat talks Toryism, and 
that Government is bound by its pledges,—which is very true, 
very moral, very satisfactory, and nothing to the immediate 
purpose. Government has not pledged itself to any form of 
Reform Bill. We do not suppose Mr. Gladstone fancies that 
the mere word “Reform” is a charm without reference to its 
meaning, that the country can be saved, like the soul of a 
Neapolitan peasant, by an endless repetition of the Credo. 
Nobody on our side of the discussion questions that faith is 
good, the point is, faith in what?—in representative institu- 
tions or democracy, government by noses or government by 
intelligences? Mr. Goschen, in his extremely adroit speech, 
said, “Ideny that we can arrive at good government apart 
from representation.” We accept that sentence in its meaning 
most cordially, though it goes too far in form,—the universe 
not being governed on constitutional principles—but it remains 
to define representation. We have done it till we are tired, 
and prefer this time to quote the words of one of the truest, 
heartiest, and, as we think, ablest democrats who ever lived, 
a man whom even the Star would not dare to accuse of crypto- 








Toryism, M. Louis Blane :—‘ Many persons fancy that the 
sovereignty of the people is realized by the government of the 
greatest number, no matter how that government is organized 
or how it exercises its authority. For my part, I confess that 
I know few errors of a more dangerous character. Sovereignty 
cannot be a mere question of addition. A nation is something 
more than a cypher. What really constitutes a nation, what 
makes its greatness, what creates its power, is what it contains. 
of ability, experience, reason, and intelligence. The giving 
movement to these living forces, for the common benefit, is 
what is meant by its sovereignty; and if universal suffrage 
deserves to have its excellence eulogized, it is because it fur- 
nishes, under certain given conditions, the best means that can 
be devised for placing the administration of public affairs in 
the hands of the most capable and most worthy. A demo- 
eracy in which the sway of numbers tends to annul the action 
of men of intellect, instead of tending to confide to them the 
direction of the State, is not a democracy. It is but a many- 
headed, blind, and blundering despotism, a despotism irreyo- 
cably doomed to perish, sooner or later, by its own hands,” 

That ideal, the only true ideal, cannot be reached through 
universal suffrage, and is not approached through a Bill which 
reduces the suffrage without attention either to circumstances 
or to principles, to the fact that low suffrage in Manchester 
and Calne are radically different things, and to the principle 
that “ the rightful liberty of every man ends where the right- 
ful liberty of his neighbour begins.” This is what the 
Liberals who agree with us want to secure, this is not secured 
by the Bill, and if they are firm they will when the Bill 
comes on do one of two things, either throw it out on Earl 
Grosvenor’s motion, by far the bolder course, or pass in Com- 
mittee an amendment “ That no part of this Bill shall apply 
to any borough returned in the Census as of less than 50,000 
inhabitants.” 

On redistribution neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Goschen 
said one word, and the objections to a Bill without schedules 
remain just what they were, namely, that it compels the 
House to vote fora great transfer of the sovereign power before 
it knows the extent of the transfer, or to whom it will be 
made. 





THE “FALSE FRIENDS” OF REFORM. 


HE members of the Government are of course very natu- 
rally annoyed that any Liberal should at once pretend to 

wish earnestly for a real enfranchisement of the working class, 
and yet not to wish for the Government measure ; and Mr. 
Forster, at the meeting in the West Riding on Tuesday, called 
all who are of this way of thinking “the false friends of 
Reform,” and eyen asserted that all who oppose the Govern- 
ment measure believe in “ government for the people, but not 
in government by the people.” Of course it is a very praise- 
worthy zeal which induces the adherents of the Government 
to identify in this way their own measure with the principle 
which it is erroneously supposed to embody, and we are quite 
ready and happy to incur any sort of reproach which the exigen- 
cies of party strife in such a matter render necessary. Still it is 
necessary now and then to recall to our minds,—especially on 
great questions the happy or unhappy solution of which will 
affect the future of whole generations of Englishmen,—that 
a practical solution arrived at by a party Cabinet, even though 
it be one’s own party Cabinet, does not necessarily embody 
enough of wisdom and true principle to make it a desirable 
measure, a measure to be advocated and defended by all those 
who in their hearts are genuine Liberals, who wish, that is, to 
see the Government of England wielded not only for the 
nation, but by the nation. Even Cabinet statesmen sometimes 
fall behind the best public opinion of the day, and not least 
upon subjects on which there are already plenty of Parlia- 
mentary precedents, and not a few misleading Parliamentary 
precedents to confuse their vision. We have opposed, and 
continue to oppose, the Government measure, because we regard 
it as a measure behind its time, one which has been conceived 
and prepared without making any use of the discussions of the 
last six years, one which bears the marks of the extreme 
limitation of the official mind, one which is full of the rooted 
superstitions of Parliamentary tradition. And we maintain 


that this is not only the true policy of an unpledged Liberal 
at the present moment, but that it is so easy to prove that it 
is so, that no Liberal of clear mind free from the galling fetters 
of party obligation could hesitate on the subject for a moment. 
The Cabinet is no doubt the worst possible station in the 
political world from which to judge fairly of the Reform Bill, 
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‘and even a member of the Government like Mr. Forster is, if 
he will allow us to say so, exceedingly badly placed for dis- 
criminating the apparent from the real elements of the measure 
before him ; so we freely forgive him his revilings, as we are 
ound to do in consideration of our own clearer light, and 
roceed to show how very much mistaken he is in thinking 
that all who wish for government by the nation as well as 
Government for the nation, are bound to support this belated 
Bill. As discussion goes on, people see the true principles at 
issue far more clearly than they did, and expect more discrimi- 
nating legislation. What might have passed muster in 1860 
will not pass muster now, and what might pass muster now 
will not pass muster two years hence, if legislation should be 
delayed so long. Governments should try and keep pace with 
the progress of political thought. ‘The present Government 
has scarcely attempted to do this, and hence its failure. 
Now, first, we freely admit to Mr. Forster that what the 
resent measure proposes to do in the counties will be of 
good effect, and what it proposes to do in the great Northern 
towns will be of good effect,—though there it might well 
have done more. Well, then, he will reply,—‘as you admit 
all that the Bill does on the one side of its line of operation, and 
much of what it does on the other, to be good, is not the Bill 
good in the main, and to be accepted by practical politicians ?’ 
Assuredly not. That is merely the first vague impression of 
a4 person confused, like Mr. Forster, by his party ties. In 
solving a great constitutional question, on which the most 
searching discussion has been throwing light for many years, 
a true Liberal has much more to ask than whether the pro- 
posal adopted by his party will effect for the moment an im- 
provement here and there, partly set off by a deterioration here 
and there. He must ask,—‘ will it and the measures by which 
it is likely to be succeeded put the representation of the 
nation on a larger and wider basis of principle, on a principle 
nearer to the true idea of government by the nation, as well as 
government for the nation?’ To such a question it is per- 
fectly clear to us that in the case of the present measure only 
a negative answer can be returned. In the first place, the 
proposed measure, by the admission of all parties, weakly 
yields to the absurd and utterly indefensible notion that you 
are bound to do mischief in one large class of boroughs with 
your eyes open, only because the same reduction of the franchise 
which does mischief there does good in another and more impor- 
tant, though not more numerous, class of boroughs,—that you 
are bound to increase the mass of corruption and intimidation, 
already more than we can bear, in what are called the smaller 
boroughs, because the artizans ought to have the franchise, and 
can only get it by a reduction of the borough franchise, which, if 
extended to the minor boroughs, will double the corruptible ele- 
ment probably in one borough out of two. Now, we ask what 
more monstrous piece of folly a Liberal can be asked to commit 
with his eyes open than this? Mr. Forster says that this is 
2 Conservative law, and that the Conservatives would have 
accepted it had not the Liberal tempters tempted them to 
oppose it. We can well believe it. What can be more con- 
trary to true Liberalism than to neutralize the representation 
you give to the independent artizan class with one hand, by 
giving an equal representation to the pseudo-artizan class, the 
ignorant, the venal, the dependent class, who carry the elec- 
tions in Totnes, and Harwich, and Maldon, and such places, 
‘with the other? Is this extending the principle of ‘govern- 
ment by the nation, as distinguished from government for 
the nation #’ Does Mr. Forster suppose that the people who 
took bribes at Totnes were governing themselves in so doing ? 
Were it only for the mischievous weakness of the Government 
in not daring to propose a different figure for the franchise 
in the great and small boroughs, and consequently scattering 
evil with exactly as free a hand as good, we should say that 
true Liberals were bound to oppose this Reform Bill. Cynical 
Conservatives might indeed support it on this very ground. 
They might point to Totnes, and say that property will gain 





at least as much fresh influence by this Bill as independent | 
labour, and therefore vote for it. A true Liberal cannot say 
this. He must regard all wilful extension of the corruption | 
of our constituencies as pure and unredeemed mischief. No | 
one denies that this will be the effect of the Reform Bill in at 
deast half of the boroughs calculated by Lord Cranborne as 
thrown into the hands of the working class. And we do not | 
think we exaggerate the true weight of the mischief when we | 
‘Say that to compare it for a moment in importance with the 
mischief of losing the present Government and getting even, 
if so it must be, a temporary Tory Administration, is to com- 
pare great and permanent evils with evils that are small and , 


temporary. Do Liberals know what they are about when 
they propose so coolly to increase the corruptible element in 
a number of small constituencies? Do they know that it 
means degrading afresh the already low standard of political 
morality in members as well as electors? —that it means 
having more men in Parliament who measure political prin- 
ciples by the weight of the purse ?—more men who do not 
attach any true value to the principle of self-government, and 
who think ‘liberty’ a grand word for the right of pleasing 
yourself as to whether you will sell your vote or not /—more 
men, in short, who increase the dead inertia of Parliament by 
their wealthy indifference to great issues and their sleepy 
oblivion of political duties? It is a bad thing no doubt to 
lose a Liberal Government, even for a few months, but it is 
absurd to compare such an evil with that of needlessly sowing 
broadcast new seeds of corruption, and increasing that numbing 
influence exerted over Parliament which an enlarged number 
of corruptible constituencies implies. 

Again, a true Liberal should wish to see in any Reform Bill 
a guarantee for the better representation of the nation in time 
to come, that is, a completer government of the nation by the 
nation, as Mr. Forster puts it. Here, again, the Bill fails 
completely. While taking some, and, as it seems to us, even 
insufficient security for the immediate representation of the 
independent artizan class, it takes no security whatever for the 
ultimate and permanent representation of the middle class, 
who are now asked to begin a policy that must end in their 
complete exclusion from Parliamentary influence, their complete 
abdication of political power. Now that may be a democratic 
policy, but it is not, according to Mr. Forster's definition at 
least, a Liberal policy,—it is not the government of the 
nation by the nation, but only by a single class in the nation. 
Not a single argument which Mr. Forster urges against the 
exclusion of the working class, is in the slightest degree 
inapplicable to the certain future exclusion of the middle 
class from representation in Parliament by the further appli- 
cation of the principle of this Bill. Of course so able a man 
as Mr. Forster will not for an instant maintain that the vote 
is of any use if it fails to give, or even to tend to give, represen- 
tative power. He would not have listened to a proposal for a 
moment which, while giving the working class a certain 
number of votes, would have left them in a hopeless minority in 
every constituency in the kingdom. He would have said that 
was trifling with their claim to the possession of substantial 
political power, that it was as much refusing a powerful 
element of the nation any right to have a voice in its own 
government as if they were absolutely excluded from the 
polls, and he would have been quite right. But the fate 
that he would have rejected contemptuously for the 
working class, it is the idea of this Reform Bill to ensure 
for the middle class, though not, as Mr. Gladstone says, sud- 
denly. They are still, while the borough franchise remains at 
7., to have a share in governing themselves. But there is no 
conceivable reason why it should stay at 7/. Mr. Forster and 
his friends all say that this is but an instalment. Mr. 
Gladstone tells us he does not wish to see a sudden transfer of 
power, and implies that he sees no objection, but an advan- 
tage, in the gradual transfer of power to the working class. The 
measure is carefully calculated so as not to tell you how much 
representative power is to be given to them at once, and how 
much is still for a brief period to be withheld for the middle 
class, for one of the most important elements in the whole 
matter, the redistribution of seats, is reserved for an uncer- 
tain future. Every act of the Government in connection with 
the Bill says, as plainly as words can speak, “‘ The real end in 
view is not a fair Parliamentary representation of the nation’s 
mind, not an equal distribution of Parliamentary power 
between different sections of society, but as much equality at 
the poll between man and man as we think safe to concede 
at present: we are not thinking or caring about the end of 
getting a good representation of the national thoughts 
and wishes; we are caring only about the means of treating 
men of all classes as nearly as possible alike in the constituen- 
cies.”’ This is the true meaning of fixing the franchise so 
arbitrarily at 7/., of fixing it at the same figure in places where 
the effects of doing so are absurdly distinct and even opposite, 
and of deferring for the future the most material of all 
considerations,—how many constituencies are to be given to 
the boroughs where the newly admitted class will be in the 
ascendancy. Every word that Ministers say about the Reform 
Bill, every idea that they drop, goes to prove that they have 
not grasped, that they do not hold, the notion that Parliament 
should always reflect the mind and convictions of all classes 
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of the nation. Now if there is any meaning at all in the 
Liberal doctrine, as enunciated by Mr. Forster, that the 
nation should be governed by the nation, it applies to one and 
all sections of it alike. It is just as illiberal, just as contrary 
to principle, to admit the middle class to the poll only on such 
conditions that their notions and wishes are always put 
in a perpetual minority, and get no chance of being even 
discussed in Parliament, as it is to do the same with 
the working class; and yet against this illiberality not 
only does the Government Bill give us no guarantee, bat the 
Government speakers refuse and ridicule the demand for a 
guarantee, Are true Liberals, for the sake of a few months’ 
party-supremacy, to sacrifice such a principle as this to the 
shortsightedness of the Government ? 

We assert, then, that the Government Bill, though it has 
some provisions which would be good in effect and some which 
would be bad in effect, is based on no sound principle, shows 
no eye for the future, and is altogether behind the day 
in its appreciation of the true constitutional principles on 
which Liberal Reformers ground their demand for Reform. 
And though we can pardon the shortsightedness of men in 
the unfortunate position of Lord Russell,—hampered by unin- 
structive precedents and misleading traditions,—we regard it 
as simply ridiculous to compare the inferior duty of keeping 
the Administration for a short time in the present Ministers’ 
hands rather than that of their rivals, with the superior duty 
of abiding by the principles of true Liberalism, securing the 
government of the nation to the whole nation as distinguished 
from any class in it, and therefore condemning a Bill which 
may, no doubt, do almost as much good as it will harm for 
a few years, and nothing but harm in its influence on our 
future legislation afterwards. 





ENGLISH SYMPATHIES IN GERMAN AFFAIRS. 


HE news of the week from Germany is, if anything, a 
shade more pacific. It is true that the text of the order 
placing the Army on a war footing has appeared in the 
Prussian Gazette, and that the export of horses from Austria 
has been prohibited lest they should find their way to Berlin. 
It is true, also, that notes have been interchanged between 
Berlin and the smaller Powers, in which the King’s Govern- 
ment announces its unalterable determination to remodel the 
Confederation, which since the breach with Austria has be- 
come unmanageable. It is true, also, that a pamphlet has 
appeared in Paris recommending an alliance of France with 
Prussia, and announcing that Count von Bismark is ready to 
cede the district of Saar-louis, with its coal-fields so much 
needed by French commerce. But the initiative of action 
now rests with Prussia, and there is hesitation in Berlin—an 
inclination, it would seem, to doubt whether after all the 
diplomatic possibilities can have been exhausted. The hesi- 
tation does not amount to much, for the situation remains 
unchanged, and the King understands that if he recedes he 
gives up his last chance of dispensing with Parliamentary aid, 
and his best prospect of cementing his power over all Northern 
Germany. But hesitation means time, and with time the 
sense that war between German States is civil war may 
perhaps grow strong. The probabilities are still in favour 
of war, but they are not stronger than they were last week, 
and in the lull it would be well if this country asked itself 
to which side its sympathies ought in the long run to incline. 
The merits or demerits of the combatants may be about 
equal, but there seems some danger lest the final judgment 
should be based upon a false issue. The flood of sentimental 
wash with which it is the custom in this country to receive 
any declaration of war is a little larger in volume even than 
usual, than it was, for example, before the Italian war—a war 
at once just in inception and most beneficent in result. The 
talkee talkee about ambition, and unscrupulousness, and 
violence may of course be accepted as the kind of remark 
always volunteered when anybody threatens to break the com- 
fortable monotony of European life, but many of the 
journals descend to most unreasonable particulars. Austria, 
to begin with, usually in the wrong, is in this instance in the 
right. She simply refuses to give up to threats her right to 
influence in Germany, or to be bullied out of a province which 
was allotted to her not by Europe, but by the Power which 
is now trying to take it away. Whether judged by the old 
public law or the new, the faith of treaties or the will of the 
people concerned, her argument is impregnable, for she offers 
either to obey the Convention of Gastein, or to submit the 
fate of the Duchy to a vote of its own Estates. But Austria 





being in the right, is Prussia so absolutely in the wrong? If 
we look for one moment beyond the technicalities of diplo- 
macy, and the minor question of her claim to govern Holstein 
because she has half a right to do so, the position of her 
statesmen is clearly this. The unity of North Germany is 
worth a war. That arrangement would open to twenty-five mil- 
lions of people, one in language, in literature, in aspirations, 
and in the main in creed, a noble career, would consolidate peace 
in Europe, would interpose a new and strong barrier against 
Slavonic aggression—which threatens civilization,—and is, on 
the whole, desired by the mass of the people affected, 
All that is strictly true, and the omitted circumstance, that 
the Hohenzollerns will benefit rather more than anybody else, 
is a mere accident of the situation. The unity of North 
Germany would be a great benefit to the world, and to talk 
of “stealing provinces,” and “ reiving territories,” and con- 
quering free peoples, is as unreasonable in North Germany as 
it ever was in Italy. The people want to be “conquered,” 
for if they do not they can strengthen Austria’s hands till 
conquest is out of the question. Their Courts are quite wil- 
ling to sanction an uprising, or for that matter to organize 
a levée en masse. The wretched little Kings, and Electors, and 
reigning Dukes who are to be relegated to the position of 
enormously wealthy nobles, the Hanoverian person who courts 
France, and the Saxon gentleman who is always sending his 
treasure to fortresses, and the Mecklenburger who has re- 
established the stick, and the Hessian who receives his Minis- 
try in his opera-box are all astounded with the immorality of 
Prussia, all quite willing to fight if anybody else will. But 
nobody else will. The Princes are in the position of the Italian 
Dukes, with this difference, that, not being foreigners, they are, 
except in Hesse and Hanover, not personally detested, and are 
for local and pecuniary reasons rather liked in their capitals. 
But as sovereign rulers their part on earth has been played, and 
Prussia in dismissing them to an honourable retirement will 
but change a feudal organization unsuited to the times into a 
scientifically organized native monarchy, not yet free indeed, 
and penetrated with the disease of militarism, but fairly 
governed, open to commerce, free from obscurantism, 
and sure to be in this generation once more constitutional. 
There is no particular reason why we should rave at such a 
probability as that, or affect an imniense regard for the forty 
or fifty oppressive and greedy little families whose power of 
doing evil will be reduced in the process. We do not like, 
any more than the Daily News, the mode of the operation. 
War, though not the greatest of evils, is a great one, and 
Count von Bismark, though not the most insolent of mankind, 
has a frankness which is based on contempt, but war and the 
Count are temporary nuisances, and the dual organization of 
Germany is a permanent gain—a gain because it unites a 
great people under a form admitting of action, a gain because 
it prohibits their union in a form which would be a menace 
to Europe. Liberals no more want to see a united Germany 
threatening all the world, with the secret sympathy of the 
Royal caste in every country, than they want to see Lippe 
Limberg maintained in his possession of the right of life and 
death. Doubtless the means might have been better. We 
should have greatly preferred to see the ablest and wisest 
heads of Germany assembled at Frankfort in peaceful parlia- 
ment, there to decree a union instantly carried out; but how 
much chance is there of all that, or is the world to wait for 
its great objects till kings surrender thrones from generosity, 
and armies disband themselves from a conviction that war 
endangers the soul? Let us form any judgment acceptable 
at once to the reason and the conscience, but let it at least be 
a masculine one, not based on a factitions regret for States 
which, had the Congress of Vienna done its work thoroughly, 
would by this time have been forgotten. 

The charge against Italy is still more unjust. She, for- 
sooth, is allying herself with the oppressor to disturb the 
peace of the world, and is gravely told that if she assists a 
despot she will lose the sympathies of liberal Europe. Did 
we lose them when we allied ourselves with Napoleon in order 
to defend the Asiatic horde whom it suits our interest to per- 
mit to desolate the fairest corner of Europe and the richest pro- 
vinces of Western Asia? Nobody argues that Italy has not a 
right to fight Austria for Venetia if she likes, and most 
Liberals would argue that it was her bounden duty to do so 
whenever she saw a chance. Then why is she so wicked for 
choosing what seems to herself an admirable opportunity ? 
Because she will interrupt English investments in Hungarian 
railways, or why? We have not common patience with such 
emasculated politics. Better a dozen wars than that Venetia 
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should remain crushed down, as she is, by sheer brute force, 
than the spectacle of wrong permanently triumphant, and the 
priest and the soldier combining successfully to trample down 
a free race of a higher civilization than their own! But 
Prussia will cheat the Italians? Very possibly, if she could, 
though an abler than Bismark tried that game and Was 
beaten within six months; but Prussia can't. The “price 
to be paid to Italy is simply this—that she can enter the 
Quadrilateral rather more easily while Prussia is threatening 
Bohemia, than while Prussia is supporting the German right 
to Venice. If she does not enter, she has fought as she would 
have done without Prussia; if she does enter, let Prussia swindle 
her out of her regained property if she can. We would far 
rather it had been regained in another way ; that the Haps- 
burgs, taught by their conflict of centuries, had at last made 
Venetia the dower of an Archduchess, and entered the struggle 
sure of the friendship, if not of the sympathy, of the only free 
Power which can give them serious aid. But as they will not 
relax their grasp, why is it so wicked to strike them fairly on 
the knuckles ?—so evil to ask aid from Bismark when it was 
right to take it from Napoleon?—so immoral to fire on Mantua 
when it was noble to batter Gaeta? Italy is tricking nobody, 
is ungrateful to nobody, is not even breaking with a friend. 
She simply strikes for her own, accepting such aid, bad or 
good, as circumstances may yield her. When the passer-by 
stops the thief, we do not ask his previous moral history. 

The root of all this injustice and preference for sentiment 
over policy is the secret dread lest France should in the long 
run be aggrandized. We do not wish that, any more than our 
neighbours, but how is it likely to happen? ‘ The Rhine” as 
Englishmen understand the phrase, 7.¢., Belgium, Napoleon will 
not get without fighting England—the last enterprise he is 
in -any degree likely to attempt. As against any other 
aggrandizement, say the possession of Saar-louis, or even 
of trans-Rhenan Prussia, we have these counterpoises to 
consider. That a free State of twenty-four millions of 
people, with a mountain frontier, will be seated on the Medi- 
terranean, with its existence and prosperity dependant on 
the freedom of that sea. That on the east France will be 
bounded by an Empire of twenty-five millions of brave men, 
strongly organized, and penetrated by an immovable social, 
political, and intellectual dislike of France. That on the 
north-west France will be bounded as now by a kingdom 
feeble indeed, but felt by a great military monarchy to be the 
buffer which protects herself and France from the chances of 
a daily collision. France, even if nominally aggrandized, will 
be really restricted ; there will be no territory left to acquire 
at a cost less than that of a war for existence, and peace will 
be preserved by the visibly fearful consequences which will 
follow its interruption. The Government of corporals at 
Berlin is no pleasanter to us than to any other Liberals, but 
that is no reason why we should be blind to the effects which 
its action, selfish or sincere, as it may be, must ultimately 
produce. *Blindly the wicked work the righteous will of 
Heaven,” and Count von Bismark in annexing a Duchy to 
keep down constitutionalists, may help materially to lay the 
foundation of a European system in which standing armies 
shall be of little account, and freedom therefore the only per- 
manent possibility. 


THE LESSON OF THE NOTTINGHAM ELECTION. 


HE revelations made before the Nottingham Comittee 
will not, we trust, be lost upon the country. The ver- 

dict has not been pronounced, and there are some witnesses 
yet to be heard, but the lesson to be learnt from the evidence 
is already clear. It is quite possible that there has been 
some hard swearing against as well as for Sir Robert Clifton, 
for one of the very worst evils of electoral corruption is the 
cynicism it introduces into a borough, the special or, so to 
speak, business code of morality it helps to establish. People 
who in a court of justice tell the truth pretty nearly will 
swear to anything before a committee, and we heard of a 
case only the other day in which a member was unseated on 


he had refuted it he must have confessed transactions just as 
illegal. We dare say the Radical candidate did not give half 
the orders he is said to have given—the occasion on which a 


menace is uttered making all the difference—and one point in | 
|which it is so difficult to prove, and which, were the scene of 


his favour of necessity did not come fairly out. It is well 
known to anybody who knows Nottingham, that had the 
suffrage been universal Sir Robert Clifton would have been 
sure of his election, 


commanding position in a borough for six hundred years, 
who happens to be at once a baronet and a strong Radical, 
is pretty sure of the popular vote, and Sir Robert Clifton, for 
good reasons or bad, is undoubtedly as popular in Not- 
tingham as Wilkes ever was in Middlesex. His sup- 
porters could always obtain the aid of the roughs for 
half the market price, and indeed one of the features of 
the evidence was the exceedingly small amount of cash 
expended. Much of the rioting was due, we suspect, to 
“favour and affection,” and does not come fairly within the 
constitutional idea of terrorism. Still, after allowing for all 
that, it is clear that terror played a great part in the Notting- 
ham election, that bands of roughs were organized under the 
name of * Lambs,” with orders to terrify decent people, par- 
ticularly if they were supposed to have changed their opinions, 
that a committee-room was cleared by sheer fighting, that the 
police were cowed and the magistrates defied, that houses were 
wrecked, and that in short the election presented a scene 
which would have excited little surprise in Belfast or Cork. 
It is clear that “lambs” are an institution, and that a lamb 
is a bravo with a club, or, as he mildly calls it, a “ stick,” 
ready to break heads, or gut houses, or assault the police for 
pay; with no point of honour except to take drink from the 
candidate he likes and cash from the candidate he disap- 
proves, and no restraint except a prejudice against commit- 
ting murder which we recommend to the attention of the 
next committee on the punishment of death. It is a recom- 
mendation to a bravo of that kind that he is a “ cautious” or 
‘safe’? man, juries not considering “ party excitement’’ much 
of a defence when human life is in question. So far as 
appears, any unscrupulous candidate in Nottingham could 
secure a sufficient number of men of this class to place the 
town momentarily in his power, to deter voters from going up 
to the polls, to punish voters who had changed their party, and 
to make residence very dangerous to any one obnoxious to 
himself or his agents. It would cost a Tory more than a 
Whig, and a Whig more than a Radical, but cither might 
do it, and earn a seat by a practice at least as corrupting as 
bribery, while far more opposed to the social order every 
Government is bound to maintain. The penalty for such a 
course of conduct is exceedingly light. Personally the can- 
didate can, we believe, be subjected only to a fine, and though 
he may lose his seat, or be disqualified for one Parliament, the 
chances that his opponents will not risk the expense, that if 
they do risk it they will not get evidence, and that if they 
get evidence the committee, as in the Yarmouth case, will 
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The heir of a family which has held a i be more difiicult still. 


refuse to see it, are so great, that the risk does not operate as 
a strong deterrent. Besides, it is no risk at all to anybody 
who is not a candidate. A man imay be deeply interested in 
defeating an election without being a candidate himself, may 
|hire bravos from party feeling, or hurl “lambs” at the 
'huStings from individual hatred, and there is absolutely no 
| punishment for him except one which can never be applied. 
| Formerly, during times of excitement, such scenes were 
frequent, and if we are to have borough elections confined to 
considerable towns, and questions of labour and capital, of 
working hours and workmen’s treatment brought before Par- 
limnent, they may be, and probably will be, very frequent 
| again. 

It is clear they must be stopped, or we shall yet have the 
respectable classes asking for the ballot as a protection against 
the “undue influence ” of dead cats, knobbed sticks, and bits 
of granite, perhaps the most disastrous bou/eversement of 
political positions which could possibly occur. Pressure from 
above is usually exercised more heavily as independence ceases, 
but pressure from below would be specially directed against 
ultra-independents, against the men who dared think for 
themselves and face the ery of the hour, the very marrow and 
blood of the constituencies. The rich, the timid, and the re- 
fined will be the especial objects of hostility, and the seat will 
belong to the party which can count or buy the most effective 
and numerous fists. This must be prevented, but its preven- 
tion is more difficult than the prevention of bribery. To 
make the candidate responsible under all circumstances would 








evidence entirely false, which he could not refute, because if | not only be unfair, so unfair that we should never get a 


verdict, but would open the door to a worse corruption still, 
the practice of bribing roughs to attack the side of the briber, 








and so yitiate an opponent’s election. It is the connection 
between the member and the acts committed in his name 


inquiry transferred to an ordinary court of justice, where 
witnesses could not be asked to criminate themselves, would 
Yet short of this final and brutal 
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remedy, what is there to be done? To proclaim an electoral 
“truce of God,” 7. ¢., make rioting in election time a specially 
penal offence, to abolish, for instance, the magistrate’s option 
of inflicting a fine, would be an offence to the feeling of the 
country, and embitter the relation of the masses who do not 
vote towards the electors who do. A law too severe for the 
public sense of equity always demoralizes it, and we should 
have a feeling arise that election law was an unmitigated 
oppression. Juries, too, could not be trusted. It is hard 
enough even now to get them to convict, in the face of 
the universal impression that “ ‘lection time ” ought to be a 
time of license, that if a man gets his head broken anywhere 
except just on his way to the poll, he ought not to have put 
his head in the way of the stick. Voting papers, as Mr. 
Disraeli once proposed, would solve the difficulty, but they 
would open a new and wide door to fraud and personation, 
perhaps even produce a much more terrible evil—a popular 
impression that forgery was not one of the blackest of crimes. 
A much more satisfactory method would be to abolish polling 
altogether, and collect the votes through officials exactly as 
the census is now collected. This expedient would, however, 
be an expensive one, would probably occasion delay, and 
would certainly deprive elections of all their dramatic charm. 
That is a serious evil, nor do we wish to see all the birr, and 
roughness, and popular interest taken out of election proceed- 
ings. It was a pity to abolish the flags, and the music, and 
the chairing, and other ceremonials, which, if they made an 
election a little like a fair, rendered it also to some extent a 
great popular festival—helped to enable the people to see how 
completely the ultimate control of affairs rested in their own 
hands. The rough, fresh, popularis aura is a genuine and 
most valuable element in any constitutional government, 
serves very often to drive away a good many mists raised 
by class or social feeling, enables the electors to brand 
political treachery, and helps above all to express 
honest popular feeling, the real, untrained, untutored wish 
of the masses. Mr. Doulton, for instance, showed pluck 
on Wednesday at Lambeth, in refusing to pledge himself to 
the Government Bill, and is in our judgment on the right side; 
but it was well, and not ill, that he should hear the opinion 
his common sense excited among the voters expressed in the 
roughest phraseology. It is right very often for a member to 
defy his constituents’ wrath, never right to be ignorant of its 
existence. The object is to put down violence, and more espe- 
cially bravo violence, not proceeding from popular feeling, but 
paid for in cash and liquor, without too much restraining legi- 
timate if rough excitement. The Americans do it by two 
very simple devices, each of which we could very easily 
imitate, to the decided advantage both of electors and elected. 
Make the sale of drink or giving of drink on the day of 
election a highly penal offence—a measure found in New York 
to take the very heart out of the paid roughs,—and multiply 
polling-places till there is one for almost every parish, leaving 
electors to vote at any one they please. They can then be 
easily protected, the genuine bravos always massing together 
and enjoying the protection a crowd affords, not so much from 
the staves, as from the eyes of the borough police. It is 
doubtful, too, whether in our time the rule which expels all 
the soldiers in garrison during election time is a very wise 
one. There is no danger now of military coercion, and 
the appearance of men in uniform in the crowd could 
be easily prevented by keeping them in barracks for 
the day, while the mere fact that they are within call 
keeps excitement within endurable limits. At all events 
something should be done to prevent scenes which are a dis- 
grace to our electoral system, and make quiet observers wonder 
at that chemical quality in freedom which, out of dirt so foul 
and baseness so extensive, precipitates a result so pure as the 
House of Commons. If members were like their constituents 
one-third of them ought to be bought, and one-tenth ready to 
supplement argument by fisticuffs on the floor, yet direct 
bribery has been exploded, except in the shape of a fee from 
an Indian prince, and there has not been a personal colli- 
sion in the House for many years. If constituencies were 
as decorous there would be no need of the laws the want of 
which admits scenes so disgraceful as the last election for 
Nottingham. 


FENIANISM FROM THE LANDLORD POINT OF VIEW. 
[* this country we have got pretty well tired of Fenianism, 

its origin, its symptoms, and its cure. Everybody has 
discussed it until the gloss has been quite worn off the sub- 
ject, and since the evaporation of the Fenian scare in Canada 








it will serve no longer even as a peg to hang brilliant speeches 
or articles upon. But in Ireland the apathy of use has not 
yet succeeded the excitement of novelty and danger. With 
us at furthest the question is, even with conscientious men, 
whether have we done our duty orno? With Irishmen the 
question is vital: the existence or the prosperity of every class 
is at stake ; and even now, when all immediate peril has been 
averted by rigorous legislation, and disaffection is bafiled by 
overwhelming force, there is an uneasy feeling of insecurity, 
The proprietor trembles with fear of a reconstructive policy 
of tenure; the hostile Churches assume attitudes of more 
vigorous attack and more obstinate resistance; the artisan 
and peasant classes are filled with a smothered indignation at 
the last and most fatal overthrow of their wild hopes. In 
such a seething mass of discontent and apprehension it is 
natural that there should spring up an ephemeral crop of 
pamphlets, letters, and speeches on every side of the question, 
and very strange productions they usually are. Priests, 
parsons, and politicians have come forward as public instruc- 
tors, and have propounded with charming naivete almost every 
form of impracticable policy that human ingenuity could 
invent. Nay, the malady has spread to the gentler sex, and 
in the columns of the Zimes a lady, clearly of the strong- 
minded class, has set forth a remarkable theory to account for 
Fenianism, absenteeism, and all the other social diseases 
which afflict Ireland ;—the theory being, in brief, that an 
innate laziness and love of dirt, begotten in the Irish peasant 
of Celtic blood and Catholicity, have rendered the island an 
unfit place of residence for persons of refinement, who are con- 
sequently compelled, sorely against their will, to spend one- 
half the year in the gloomy precincts of Belgravia, and the 
other half roaming disconsolate in enforced exile by the banks 
of the Rhine. Upon such theories as this,—and it is not the 
most exaggerated we might select,—it is obvious argument 
would be wasted. Some pamphlets, however, have appeared, 
which are really keys to Irish feeling, and which we would do 
well to study if we desire, as we ought to be able, to legislate 
wisely and justly for Ireland. We have one before us which 
may be taken as an adequate representation of the fears and 
fancies of a very important class—the landlords. It is not an 
unfair specimen, for the writer is an accomplished man, a 
scholar evidently, and a gentleman in all senses, but for these 
very reasons it only the more clearly proves the stiffnecked- 
ness, the blind hostility to modern ideas, the unteachableness, 
and the stolid obstructiveness, which distinguish beyond all 
the aristocracies of Europe the landed aristocracy of Ireland. 
The pamphlet to which we refer, “ Jreland and her Servile 
War,” is written by Colonel Adair, a large proprietor, and one 
of the most ruthless upholders of proprietary rights in Ulster. 
It is interesting, for it shows the depth of unreason to which 
the necessities of an anomalous position can degrade an 
educated and naturally a liberal mind. A careful and pains- 
taking examination of the condition of Ireland and the causes 
of her disorders, a recognition even of the justice of her cries, 
leads him only to the impotent conclusion that our policy 
should be /aissez-faire still,—that we should not touch the 
tenure, which crushes enterprise, or the Church, which is a 
standing insult,—that the regeneration of Ireland should be 
left to the operation of natural laws. Those laws, we presume, 
have been in operation for the past half century. To what a 
point they have carried regeneration is evident enough. Once 
for all, we would reply to all such cowardly attempts to shift 
from our own shoulders the burden of honest endeavour in 
words quoted from Rushworth by Mr. Carlyle: “ ‘Then,’ said 
his Lordship, ‘ Well, God mend all!’ ‘ Nay, by God, Donald, 
we must help Him to mend it!’ said the other.” 

The style of Colonel Adair’s pamphlet is somewhat remark- 
able, coming as it does from a country gentleman. It reads 
for the most part like a rude translation of some of the more 
spasmodic works of M. Michelet, or the chiefs of the School 
of Desperation. Short abrupt sentences, crude far-fetched 
metaphors, violent apostrophe, are commingled with some of 
the most amusing logic we have ever seen in print. Colonel 
Adair begins by setting forth briefly the problem of which 
Ireland herself, England, and thinking men all over the world, 
are painfully seeking the solution. This done, he proceeds to 
assume that the renovation of Ireland is the proper work not 
of the Government, or the Legislature, but of the higher 
classes in Ireland. To this “shepherds of the people” theory 
we are entirely disinclined to agree. Nothing that we have 
seen of any aristocracy would dispose us to renew the patri- 
archal relations of dependence and protection, and if we were 
about to make the experiment we should certainly not begin 
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with the aristocracy of Ireland. Having laid down this maxim 
respecting the persons who are to deal with the question, 
Colonel Adair gives a sketch of the political history of Ireland 
from the State Trials of 1843 down to the present time. With 
this sketch, strangely enough, we for the most part coincide ; 
it is indeed a lucid, able, and almost a liberal summary of the 
causes of disaffection which have originated the abortive 
movements of 1848 and of the present year. But when from 
his just and well established premisses he proceeds to draw 
conclusions so pithless, purposeless, and weak, we must part 
company from him, and if we make use of his facts it will be 
to prove that he is wrong in his deductions. 

In the seventy pages which Colonel Adair has written there 
are but two practical suggestions, whieh we may glance at be- 
fore we come to consider what he has not suggested. He pro- 

oses to abolish the Vice-Royalty and to endow the Catholic 
priesthood. As for the first, the Lord-Lieutenancy may be a 
clog upon the Administration, and as such the extinction of 
the office as a minor reform may be desirable ; it may be better 
also to strengthen the hands of the Chief Secretary (though 
surely not as Colonel Adair wishes, by giving him the Roman 
Catholic hierachy as a Consultative Council), but to talk of 
such trivialities as instruments for infusing new life into a 
people is simply absurd. The second plan, of purchasing 
the support of the priests by a Parliamentary endowment, 
has only one difficulty. It cannot be tried. Not to speak 
of English feeling, the priests have categorically and em- 
phatically declared that they will never accept such a 
grant, and in truth their influence is rooted in the volun- 
tary system, and would be diminished if they were to 
replace that system by any other. But passing from these 
minor points, we turn to the two great questions upon 
which Colonel Adair’s argument, like every argument about 
Ireland, really hinges,—the land question, which is a question 
of existence, and the Church question, which is a question of 
feeling. Of the latter our author first proceeds to treat, and 
devotes several pages to a laboured and not very convincing 
eulogium upon the Established Church in Ireland. We have 
all the old platitudes about its being a Missionary Church— 
which may be true or not, according to the sense put upon the 
words,—and about its extending its influence over the people, 
which is in every sense untrue. Even for remedying the 
internal anomalies’ of the Church, Colonel Adair can find no 
better suggestion than the cumbrous, complicated, and unsuit- 
able machinery of the Scotch system of “unexhausted 
tiends.”” His conclusion, as we have before stated, is that 
at all hazards the Irish Establishment must be maintained ; 
and his chief argument in support of this may be cited 
as a curious instance of landlord logic. ‘‘ Common modes 
of thought,” he says, “have drawn the Protestant Churches 
together in Ireland.” Hence he infers that Protestantism in 
Ireland is stronger than the statistics of the Church primd 
facie show. The substance of this reasoning is that because 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians join in hating Papists, there- 
fore the former alone should continue the State Church,—a 
proposition which, however cogent to the landlord intellect, 
will not, we imagine, make many converts in the world at 
large. When we turn from Colonel Adair’s ideas upon the 
Church to his theories upon tenure, the same blindness and 
dull spirit of resistance are visible in a still more exaggerated 
form. This is natural, for as a landlord he is interested more 
immediately in the latter than in the former subject. And 
here, as in the earlier part of his paper, we have to com- 
mend his collation of facts. His account of the Ulster 
tenant-right is able and impartial, and he recognizes the 
security which it undoubtedly gives to the part of the country 
to which it extends. But again, when he goes from premisses 
to conclusions, he plunges into a labyrinth of fallacy into 
which it is nearly hopeless to attempt to follow him. The 
Ulster tenant-right would be inapplicable to the south and 
west, he says, for it would not be there the spontaneous 
growth of the state of society. As for the demand for fixity 
of tenure, which is daily assuming greater prominence, he 
affects to consider it economically a mistake, because it must 
be accompanied by small properties. “‘ Agriculture,” says 
Colonel Adair, “in a highly artificial state of society is averse 
to small farms—grazing or tillage.” The example of Belgium 
proves that small properties—not farms—can be suceessful, 
whether in grazing or tillage, by the adoption of two 
agricultural reforms, which it would not be difficult to 
make general in Ireland—spade husbandry and stall feeding. 
" Are the peasant proprietors of France,”’ he adds, “the most 
enlightened of the nation? It would be cruel to encourage 


the delusive idea.”” We do not suppose that anybody ever 
assumed that the peasantry of any country formed the most 
enlightened class. It would be quite enough for our purpose 
if in Ireland such a class was happy and contented, as in 
France, and if a powerful check were placed upon the too 
rapid increase of population. But these are considerations 
which Colonel Adair does not regard, or rather which he 
holds in contempt, for he has the true squirearchical hatred 
of “thinkers.” His conclusion is, that the tenure should not 
be touched by law, and that the work of amelioration should 
be left to the persons who are most directly interested in 
obstructing it—the proprietary class. 

The views which we have thus indicated are doubtless those 
not of an individual merely, but of a class. Colonel Adair is 
a representative man ; an English gentleman, he has been sub- 
jected to liberalizing influences, which never reach the ordinary 
Irish squire; but the force of circumstance, of position, and 
training has proved too strong. His policy, professing to be 
progressive, is in all the main points intensely reactionary. To 
secure and strengthen the ascendancy that still remains,—to 
regain as far as may be the ascendancy that has been lost,—to 
maintain the Church of the minority as the Church of the 
State,—to support as unalterable, and as absolutely the best, a 
system of land tenure whose fruit for half a century has been 
legal oppression on the part of the lord and illegal violence on 
the part of the peasant, which has expatriated millions of 
Irishmen and poisoned the Celtic mind with a still bitterer 
hate of the Saxon than repeated conquests and rebellions, 
which has originated a stupendous and horrible mass of crime, 
and which, we emphatically repeat, is the soul of the present 
insurrectionary movement,—these are the aims of Colonel 
Adair and his fellows, the landed gentry of Ireland. That 
class is powerful in Parliament, and is united by close ties of 
interest and feeling to the English aristocracy. But fortu- 
nately for the honour and security of the Empire, that class is 
not omnipotent. There are, we are happy to believe, in the 
Legislature statesmen and thinkers not unworthy to grapple 
with this great and momentous question. We trust they will 
not shrink from the arduous but glorious task, but face it with 
mature wisdom and earnest purpose. For when the political 
deeds of our generation come to be judged at the bar of history 
we shall be placed, it is certain, among the benefactors of 
mankind, or the ignoble herd of self-lovers, as we have 
answered, justly or unjustly, the passionate pleading of 
Ireland. 








MR. CARLYLE'’S RELIGION. 

PR. CARLYLE, though now, as he tells the students of 
1 Edinburgh, in his seventieth year, shows us all the radical 
boyishness of his great genius as completely unimpaired by what 
is commonly called the sober schooling of experience, as when he 
first put forth his brilliant paradoxes, lighted up for us the distant 
vistas of ethics and politics with the broken lights of his rich 
imagination, or filled our ears with those tones of mingled awe and 
laughter which have always expressed his profoundly religious 
doubts, or, if that is nearer the mark, his profoundly doubting 
faith. His address on Monday went over nearly all the heads of 
his well known and very simple creed,—and from it might easily 
be compiled a ‘shorter catechism’ of the Carlylian faith. What 
strikes one most about it is the very slight degree in which the 
actual stir and press of human existence have modified either 
the centres of Mr. Carlyle’s interests or the character of his 
thoughts. He is still the imaginative youth of eighteen or 
twenty, enriched with a few score years of additional study; 
there is nothing of the dryness of the sedentary bookworm 
about him; nothing of the cold and fading light of the shrewd 
and busy understanding; nothing of the close and minute 
detail of the worldly intellect which has lost all faith in gene- 
ralities, and can no longer give its attention to anything less 
circumscribed than scraps of particular fact ; nothing of the hard 
and petrified dogma into which the warm sympathies of early life 
are apt gradually to settle down; nothing of the contempt for 
sanguine dreams and enterprize with which experience snubs 
the wayward self-confidence of youth; nothing even of the 
overweening value for special knowledge and definite acquirement 
which those who, like Mr. Carlyle, have devoted all their life to 
filling in diligently the details of a few great historic pictures, 
usually exhibit in so emphatic a form. All that Mr. Carlyle 
shows himself in his earliest and most original essays, those which 
were most adapted to fascinate men in their college days, he 
shows himself still. He is still full of the vague religion of 





wondering, awakening intellect. ‘There is the same animation 
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and freshness of feeling, the same graphic vagueness of concep- 
tion, the same youthful love of intensity and grand Rem- 
brandt-like effects, the same hatred of vapid formalism, the 
same attraction towards subjects with a glimpse of far hori- 
zons peeping through the foreground of fact, the same 
strong reverence for the past and disposition to fret under 
the stiff yoke of the present, the same dread of being fettered by 
the oppressive customs around him, and the same contempt for 
the opinion of the world, which showed themselves in the first 
of his characteristic works. No man of our age has learned so 
little and unlearnt so little from mere experience as Mr. Car- 
lyle. He has kept all the freshuess and humidity of the young 
man’s first beliefs; he has never submitted to wear that har- 
ness of submission to other men’s wills and views, which teaches 
so much and yet at the same time misteaches so much also,— 
which is essential to the knowledge of life partly because it is 
essential to imbue us adequately with popular errors, and to give 
us the varnish of the accepted and acceptable insincerities of the 
world. If Mr. Carlyle has lost something by sturdily clinging to 
the dreamy and sanguine temperament of youth, he has also gained 
not a little by his obstinate refusal to engraft upon his mind any 
form either of thought or aetion which is not characteristically 
his own. No other man of this day—at all events none of equal 
power—has ever grown from youth to age on so simple and uni- 
form a type of life. The old forest tree is not less different from 
the young, than Mr. Carlyle’s latest confession of faith from his 
carliest. 

‘There is one striking passage in Mr. Carlyle’s speech at Edin- 
burgh which brings him into close contrast with the form of faith 
most widely separated from his own, and yet characteristically 
enough, presents him as half bewailing its break-up and com- 
ing extinction, simply and solely because that faith was at 
least an orderly power, giving a certain sanction to authority, 
and exercising through the clergy a certain degree of real 
mastery over the ‘¢dim, common populations.” ‘ Curious 
to say,” interjects Mr. Carlyle, ‘now in Oxford, and other 
places that used to seem to lie at anchor in the stream of 
time, regardless of all changes, they are getting into the 
highest humour of mutation, and all sorts of new ideas are get- 
ting afloat. It is evident that whatever is not made of asbestos 
will have to be burned in this world. It will not stand the heat 
it is getting exposed to. And in saying that, it is but saying in 
other words that we arein an epoch of anarchy.” And all through 
this, his latest confession of faith, and all through his chain of writ- 
ings, there runs, in spite of his sceptical turn, and his hatred of mere 
routine, the deepest desire for some sort of self-asserting authority 
to arrange men, and things, and thoughts, too, in their right places 
in the universe, and tell them, with a certain passion of eloquence 
and power of conviction, where they are to go and what they 
are todo, And yet there also runs through him an unconquer- 
able aversion to submit to any system of rules or formulas, to 
anything which is not a visible living Will with a powerful 
magnetism of its own for human hearts and a_ conspicuous 
aptitude for availing itself of human opportunities, and bidding 
its servants come and go, and do this or that at the right mo- 
ment. Both moods of feeling are as widely contrasted as 
possible with the High-Church tone of mind towards Autho- 
rity and prescribed rules, the breaking up of which at Oxford 
Mr. Carlyle half deplores, and the most popular expression of 
which we take to be the poetry of that most refined and delicate 
of modern religious poets whom we have just lost, the late Mr. 
Keble. ‘To hear Mr. Carlyle lamenting the waning influence of 
such ideas as Mr. Keble’s,—and that is really what his wail 
over the drifting of Oxford from its last intellectual anchorage 
means,—has something in it at once pathetic and instructive ; 
pathetic because it shows how genuine is Mr. Carlyle’s respect for 
any influence, however widely severed from what he himself acknow- 
ledges, which takes up a strong disciplinarian attitude towards 
human life, and is ready to guide ignorance ;and rebuke licence 
without any grain of self-distrust,—and instructive because it is 
impossible even to think of the High-Church school of feeling 
towards Authority, the sources of its self-confidence and of its 
genuinely happy reliance on its own resources, without getting by 
the very contrast a new light upon the nature of Mr. Carlyle’s own 
faith. 

Run over the articles of Mr. Carlyle’s creed as he tells it in his 
Edinburgh address,—his hatred of all speech that does not converge 
directly on action,—his curious admiration for Goethe’s doctrine 
of symbolic education by mute gestures (not, we suspect, because 
they are necessarily more sincere, witness Oriental gestures, which 
are full of flattery, and even disuse insincerity, but because they 





express thought and feeling on large subjects much more vaguely 
and harmonize better therefore with Mr. Carlyle’s own y ; 
thought on infinite subjects),—his belief in courage—the Roman 
virtus, as almost the sum and substance of all human good- 
ness,—his reverence for all instinctive and hereditary quali- 
ties, hereditary descent being a mode of transmission in some 
sense at once supernatural and natural,—his value for physical 
health and the tranquillity of spirit which it gives, and hig 
half poetical gratitude towards that renovating sleep which 
soothes down the nervous excitability of genius,—his preference 
for the Roman type of character, with its religion of imperial 
duty, and his remarkable selection for special panegyric of Phocion 
amongst the Greeks, who represents the nearest to the Roman 
type among eminent Greek politicians,—finally, as the central 
point of all his creed, his devotion to all historic characters which 
bring organizing power to a bright personal focus, and present us 
with a picture of a single Will holding and pulling the threads by 
which crowds of poorer and feebler natures are controlled,—and in 
all these well known articles of the Carlylian faith, you sce the 
same stamp, a vehement repulsion for all closely regulated 
and neatly channelled rules and conventions of thought and 
action which carve out duty for all time, a strong passion of be- 
lief in vague mysterious streams of divine agency flowing into the 
soul and demanding ever new expression, and a perfect idolatry 
for all natures capable of serving as fuci for such vague, half 
wasted streams of influence, and of so concentrating them as to 
create a new order. Mr. Carlyle can scarcely suppress his con- 
tempt for natures content with the monotony of an antique 
régime. All men, he secretly thinks, are bound either to be the 
dictators of a new crisis or to serve such dictators when found, 
Hence the curious blending of his admiration for so much of chaos 
and anarchic force as serves to blur, as it were, the dull boundary- 
lines of regulated formalism, and give the full impression of the 
diificulty of new organization, with his admiration for the rough 
volition which can bridle these forces and press them into the service 
of anew order. Ordered force drawing its supplies from errant 
and vagrant force, Dantonesque audacity, Mirabeauesque intellect, 
Cromwellian enthusiasm and faith, all these satisfy the condi- 
tions of his admiration, because you see, in more or less pro- 
minence, in all of them, the ‘‘ ragged rims of thunder brood- 
ing low,” as well as the gleams of that intelligence which 
can turn the ‘ brute mischief’ to purposes of good. We doubt 
if Mr. Carlyle ever made a hero yet of a character with- 
out strong traces in it of jarring forces and half-tamed passions. 
It is the stormy ebullition of Goethe's youth that helps him to 
admire the placid tranquillity of his age. Mr. Carlyle does not 
worship even God as the creator, so much as as the subducr of the 
world, as Him whocan tame the wild forces of the Nature and the 
Man He has first created. Hence a certain lurking sympathy 
in him with the ferocities and passions to be subdued, which turns 
into dislike only so soon as they get the final mastery over the will 
and reason that should be their masters. 

Mr. Carlyle has almost xo sympathy with that feeling for 
holiness as holiness, that horror of sin as sin, which feels a 
certain infinite and mysterious anguish for the voluntary break- 
ing of divine law. And hence the surprise which is in- 
voluntarily felt at his lament over the waning power of 
Oxford orthodoxies. We doubt if any two men, each in 
their way profound reverers of Authority, were ever less able 
to understand one another than Mr. Carlyle and the poet 
of the Christian Year, who may stand as well as any one for 
the ‘ancient ways’ of Oxford thought. Keble loved authority as 
a woman loves the firm will on which she can lean, and in which she 
is everglad to discern new beauties. He found a real joy, for instance, 
in believing that the Church had pointed out to him a particular 
line of sentiment in which it was especially proper to indulge on 
the twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, and adapted all his musings 
on nature, as a wife might adapt her musings on the birthday of 
an absent husband, to the particular line of thought suggested by 
the anniversary. The High-Church school, so far as it is poetical 
at all, is full of this poetry of deep, limited, dependent sentiment, 
and so far as it is not poetical, is full of mere rigid, punctual 
obedience to written law. Its sense of sin even is apt to be cast 
more in the mould of the child’s awe of disobedience, than 
in that of the old evangelical passion of horror at iniquity. 
It is not easy to imagine anything more widely severed from 
Mr. Carlyle’s religion than this. And yet it was eminently 
characteristic in him to regret its decay. Me does so evidently out 
of his deep hatred for undisciplined egotisms such as are apt to 
spring up in ordinary persons if there are no shepherds of the 
people, even of a thin High-Church type of eagerness, to lead 
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them by the right way. Anarchy on a grand scale, anarchy like that 
of the French Revolution, anarchy just going to be subdued, 
he admires, and loves even to revel in. But an anarchy of petty 
individualities, with ‘ only the constable” to keep them in order, 
he despises and abhors. 

On the whole, Mr. Carlyle’s religion, free, masculine, noble in 
its type, scarcely succeeds in being a faith. He bows to “the 
eternal verities” with what Professor Huxley calls “a worship 
chiefly of the silent sort, at the altar of the Unknown and 
Unknowable,” but he scarcely ¢rusts those vague disembodied 
springs of new vitality and order which he is always groping after, 
and the impulses of which he is only too eager to obey. His is 
nehoate faith, a vague faith of the young kept fresh watil old 


But 


ani 

age. a 
“ Hardly his voice at the best 

Gives us a sense of the awe, 

The vastness, the grandeur, the gloom, 

Of the unlit gulf of himself.” 





CLIMATIC ARCHITECTURE. 

HE “Styles” were invented in bright climates and before 
smoke was. ‘They are therefore unsuited to London, which 

avas built under a climate originally grey and cold, and has now 
an incurably fuliginous atmosphere. So also is Gothic architec- 
ture whenever it is ornamented, and indeed any mode of building 
whatever which depends in any degree for its external effect upon 
minute elaboration or tracery. The soot fills up every hollow 
and loads every projection, delicate tracery becomes in a short 
time meaningless smudge, and in a few years an erection like the 
4+ Cross” in front of Charing Cross Station, which would now be 
so beautiful were it not cbscured by its huge frame, will be 
a rather ridiculous because unintelligible obelisk of concrete 
smoke. ‘That, we take it, isa rough but brief expression of the 
idea Mr. Herman Merivale has endeavoured to work out in the 
Fortnightly Review with such wealth of illustration and argumen- 
tative evidence, and it contains, we believe, the primary truth 
without belief in which the architectural improvement of London 
is impossible. Either we must alter the climate of the metropolis 
or we must build in conformity with it, and as yet we have not 
consented to do either. The former indeed is popularly considered 
impossible, vestrymen only grinning when told that it is quite 
within the power of legislators and architects to make London air 
one of the freshest and most cleanly atmospheres in the world. 
How, they ask, can we change the exhalations, or abolish the 
fogs, or banish the clouds, or compel the sun to shine, or remove 
that cold grey tinge which they have sense to see is, like a twilight, 
fatal to beauty of colour? Very easily we can do it all, if only we 
will to get rid of the smoke. ‘There is no natural obstacle to 
contend with. So far from the climate of London being 
originally bad, it is unusually good for the latitude—a 
fresh, clear, yet soft atmosphere, in which there is little 
haze, in which rain washes as well as wets, and which 
is free alike from duskiness and glare. Watch it, those who 
doubt, at four o’clock on a summer’s morning, when the 
light is full, but the fires are not yet kindled, and columns 
are visible, and gables defined, and undulations perceptible, and 
London lies, as it were, for one half-hour of the twenty-four in 
unveiled beauty or deformity. ‘The single evil of the climate of 
London for artistic purpose is smoke ; the hundreds of tons of coal 
daily poured down from the sky upon the city in the diffused and 
destructive form of wetted soot. Once prevent that deposit, and 
London would be a vast city, lying on a well drained soil, under 
a clear though chilly sky, well swept by the wind, and singularly 
free from the vapour which hangs over cities built ina basin or 
at the bottom of a river valley. Every building would stand out 
for 280 days in the year as sharp and clear, though not as glaring, 
as in Italy; any form of ornament would be possible, and the 
most delicate shades of colour would be visible to the eye which 
was not investigating them. Even the wonderful rows of boxes 
with holes in them inflicted on us by the peculiar tenure of West 
london, a tenure which seems purposely designed to prohibit 
originality, durability, and variety, would be endurable, for they 
would present long lines either of white broken by green, or of 
Variegated colour. Gower Street is architecturally perhaps the 
most detestable habitat in the known world, but imagine Gower 
Street without grey in it, with no two houses of the same colour, 
with the railings of University College tipped with gold, the build- 
mg itself snow white, and the gardens a mass of colour such as 
relieves the eye for three months in the year on either side of the 
Broad Walk in Regent’s Park! There are no obstacles to that 
change save smoke and the Dukeries, and we can abolish smoke 


if we only choose, and Dukeries if we only dare, each object 
requiring only certain expenditures quite within metropolitan 
means. Suppose, when the sewers are done, say in 1870, we 
devote the coal tax to the extinction of smoke, the improve- 
ment in fact of the great climatic condition under which 
London lives. ‘There are a hundred men in London who 
would like nothing better than to be called upon for a 
plan, practical and minute, for killing the smoke, one to be ac- 
complished for less than half the sum which will be expended 
upon the sewers. Until that object is secured building in London 
upon our present plan is merely waste of power, for every projec- 
tion, as Mr, Merivale says, becomes merely ‘a shapeless repository 
for the product of smoke to lodge in,” every ornament is a stoke- 
hole, every balcony a coal-shoot. 

Failing this great work, which, if we ever get a Home Secretary 
without hereditary woods, or a Sovereign with a taste, or a muni- 
cipality with an architectural despot, will assuredly be attempted, 
the alternative is to try Mr. Merivale’s idea, and devise a system 
of architecture suited to a locality in which the air is on fine days 
heavy with smoke, and on wet days thick with coagulated soot. 
That system must have three features, not one of which is visible 
in the buildings of modern London—great simplicity and massive- 
ness of outline, great brightness or rather distinctiveness of 
colour, and great capacity for being washed. ‘The simplicity is 
essential, in order to deprive the soot of foothold. If there is 
nothing on which to lodge the soot will fall to the ground, and 
the column therefore must have the plainest capital, windows 
the thinnest ledges, and finely cut mouldings be entirely omitted. 
Tracery must be abandoned with a sigh, and architecture assume 
something of the Egyptian character—a grandeur dependent on 
vastness, a beauty sought only in perfection of clearly cut.outline. 
‘“‘ Delicacy of detail, it has been shown abundantly, is wholly un- 
suited to our condition—not more or less, but wholly ; because in 
a few years it must unavoidably become (unless in some ex- 
ceptional situations) not more or less obscure, but simply invisible. 
This is really no matter of opinion ; it is mere matter of fact, of 
which every one must have satisfied himself, or cannot fail to 
satisfy himself with the slightest expenditure of observation. 
And yet we go on, year by year, erecting pretty crotchets, 
towards which thousands are thrown away, iv carving stone 
into marvels of fretwork. Such erections can but serve to 
fill the pockets and feed the self-opinion of clever embellishers, 
and to please the eye of the passer-by for three or four 
seasons; then to disappear in the blackness of Erebus,” 
** Delicacy of detail,” then, the temptation of all modern 
architects, for costliness of execution is their gain, must be 
surrendered, and replaced absolutely by distinctiveness and 
beauty of outline, our architecture becoming to the architecture 
of to-day what an outline by Flaxman is to an engraving from 
Millais. ‘In Italian, a long, grave, yet imposing frontage, such 
as that of the noble Procuratic of Venice, seems in the main to 
suit our requirements well ; so does the palatial style of Genoa, for 
the Genoese architects were compelled by the extreme narrowness 
of the streets on which their buildings abutted to make them as 
flat-faced as possible, and avoid broken outlines and projections, 
which are unsuitable in our case, as we have seen, for different rea- 
sons, For projections and recesses are with us, in truth, smoke- 
traps; for which reason the side of our new public offices towards 
St. James's Park is predestined to irremediable blackness.” ‘The 
result will no doubt be a certain sameness as well as grandeur, but 
that can be greatly relieved by colour. We are the wealthiest 
race on earth, and have among us materials exactly suited to our 
climate, materials which will glow through a fog, and shine 
through a haze, and absolutely repel contamination even from 
wetted soot. ‘There is the rose-coloured granite used in the 
Westminster Crimean monument, and the reddish granite of 
Aberdeen, and the “ veined and coloured limestones of Cornwall, 
Devon, Purbeck, and Ireland,” and the green marble, most beauti- 
ful of surfaces, which Lord Henry Petty tried so hard to popu- 
larize, and of which his family still own great quarries, and pure 
white granite, and black granite—black is a colour utterly neg- 
lected, though it picks out a dark red building excellently—and 
the American brownstone, and the thousand coloured marbles, 
stones, porphyries, and agates which, if we had but the courage 
to ** veneer” our buildings, would all be available. We know quite 
well how that word will shock all genuine artists, and there is in it 
something repulsive, but the nearer they are to the first class, the 
more readily they will acknowledge that the truest architecture 
is that which adapts itself most perfectly to climatic and economic 
conditions. If the storms will not allow of gables, we must have 








flat roofs ; if the soot makes brick unendurable, we must veneer 
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brick with a substance over which soot has no power. London is 
a city of residences, not of public buildings. We cannot build 
private houses of malachite or porphyry, but once admit this idea, 
and the mineral wealth of earth is at our disposal, and our long, dull, 
streets may gleam amidst the falling soot and under a leaden sky 
with a variegated brightness of colouring which would take half 
the melancholy out of London life. We admit there are those 
wretched Dukes. They will not grant freeholds if we offer them 
a thousand guineas a square foot. ‘hey will not even grant 
leases of the old decent length, and they will inflict rules as pre- 
posterous and as unchangeable as Building Acts upon their 
powerless tenantry. But Dukes can be taught in the course of 
ages as well as charity children, or they can be overruled by Par- 
liament, in wise Building Acts, or—well, we suppose it would be 
blasphemy to suggest that Dukes could be hanged, Mr. Fergusson 
sitting as judge, with architects for jurymen, and Mr. Merivale 
for public prosecutor,—but still this is a realistic age, and Dukes 
have necks. Mr. Merivale, we see, still hopes something from 
zopissa and glazes of silica, but he is nearly in despair, and we 
are wholly despairing. Science never helps leaseholders, and 
the only refuge is in better material, solid for great buildings, 
thinly veneered for private dwellings, but in both imperishable, 
full of colour, and capable of being washed. Washing is heresy, 
no doubt ; but why, in the name of common sense, should a building 
not be washed, like anything else, if only it be washable? ‘There is 
no mechanical difficulty whatever. We could spout water up to 
the tops of our houses outside just as easily as we now do inside, 
or pour a stream of water from a steam engine when there is no 
fire just as readily as when there is. A regular London house 
plated, so to speak, with finely polished white, or brown, or 
grey granite, could be washed as perfectly as a door-step in half an 
hour at an expense of a sovereign or less, and one washing 
a quarter would keep London as bright as the pillars of the 
Carlton Club contrive to keep themselves. Mr. Merivale points 
out with great force that buildings exposed to the wet west winds 
often ‘* enjoy a most remarkable exemption from coaly blackness, 
and even from less obnoxious weather stains ;” but all buildings 
cannot face the west, and what is the use of civilization if it can- 
not create a west wind? Captain Shaw would create it in 
an hour of the most effectual kind, if it were ordered and 
paid to do so, and the objection to the use of such means, if true 
at all, is an objection also to the practice of availing ourselves of the 
forces nature has placed at our disposal—a practice which every 
architect commends, particularly when it pays him. With designs 
in which outline shall replace ornament, frontages veneered with 
rich stone, courage in the use of bright colours, and unlimited 
water, London might still be changed from one of the dreariest 
into one of the gayest and most varied of great cities. Of course 
it would be simpler and better to extinguish smoke, but with a 
House of Commons too cowardly to give London a municipality, 
and too selfish to forget that its members live for six months in 
the year amongst green trees, we have suggested what is practi- 
cally the easier course—a course which four or five men, Russells, 
Grosyenors, Bentincks, and Portmans, could secure for us unaided, 
if they would. Of course they will not, for they have abbeys and 
old trees, and pleasant lakes and bright streams, and sweeping 
hills within their own domains, and care for London only so far 
as Londoners swell their rent-rolls; but still they could do it, if 
they would, and an ideal is something. 

Mr. Merivale has touched but one small division of an endless 
subject—the city life of Great Britain, the life of half the race of 
whose achievements we all profess to be so proud, but it is some- 
thing to see it touched by one who is outside “the profession.” 
The architects would help us if they could, and the artists, but 
they are powerless among Englishmen, and our only chance is to 
induce the representative of the greengrocers to bestir himself. 
He is all-powerful, that mysterious entity, though he finds it so 
much easier to overturn the cattle trade than to pull down 
Northumberland House, and can help us if he is willing, and he 
will be made more willing by one article full of Mr. Merivale’s 
chatty scorn than by a volume of learned disquisition. We must, 
if Englishmen are not to be driven into choosing between junipered 
gin and helpless melancholy, whiten, and brighten, and lighten our 
grey, soot-bedimmed, sad cities, and the first step in the process is 
so to rebuild them as to make them capable of cleanliness and 
colour and visible beauty of structure. ‘Those points are in the 
culture of a people as valuable as hygiene, which between Dr. 
Lankester and Calvinism, the fear of cholera and the hope of profit 
from sewage, epidemics and the Social Science Association, stench 
and lecturing lordlings, we shall, when this generation is dead of 
weariness and malaria, possibly secure. 





THE BOYLES. 

= Boyles, who are now represented in the Peerage by the 

united Earldoms of Cork and Orrery and by the Earldom of 
Shannon, have played a considerable part in history, not only as 
politicians and statesmen, but as men of learning and literary and 
artistic accomplishments. Seldom, if ever, has a family sprung 
at one bound from such obscurity into the possession of so great a 
social position, and such a reputation for high character and talent, 
not confined to one individual member, but so widely spread as to 
constitute for a time we might almost say the family type. 

The Boyles are a Herefordshire family, and have a respectable 
pedigree among the small gentry of that county, bordering on 
and sometimes entering into the mercantile class. There was a 
Lubovick Boye living in the reign of Henry II., whose great 
grandson, according to the pedigree, bearing the same name, was 
‘of Bidney, and of the Friars in the City of Hereford,” in the 
reign of Henry VI. This Ludovick the younger had two sons, 
John Boyle, in whose family the Herefordshire estate continued 
for several generations, and a younger son, Roger Boyle, who, 
marrying Jane, daughter of Thomas Pattishall, of Herefordshire, 
had four sons. The eldest was John Boyle, of Hereford, the second, 
Roger Boyle, is the ancestor of the family whose story we are 
about to relate. ‘The third, Michael Boyle, of London, left a 
family, who benefited largely by the rise of their cousins, 
Michael, the eldest son, becoming Bishop of Waterford; Richard, 
the second son, becoming Bishop of Cork and Ross and Arch- 
bishop of ‘Tuam; is son, Michael, becoming Archbishop of 
Armagh and Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and being the father of 
Murragh Boyle, created Viscount Blessington, which title is 
extinct in that family. ‘lhere must have been some talent in this. 
branch, even aided as they were by the kindred branch, to secure 
thiscontinuous elevation for so many generations. Sir George Boyle, 
the fourth son of Roger Boyle the elder, died without issue. 
We may, then, pass at once to the second son, Roger Boyle 
the younger. He was born in Herefordshire, and marrying, in 
the eighth year of Queen Elizabeth, Joan, daughter of Robert 
Naylor, of Canterbury, settled at Preston, near Faversham, in 
Kent. Here he diel on the 24th of March, 1577. His wife sur- 
vived him till the 26th of March, 1586, and they were “ both 
buried in one grave, in the upper end of the chancel of the parish 
church of Preston.” ‘They had three sons and two daughters. 
John, the eldest son, became Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 
Hugh Boyle, the third son, was killed in the foreign wars, with- 
out issue. The eldest daughter, Elizabeth, married Sir Pierce: 
Power. The second son, Ricuarp Boye, born at Canterbury, 
October 3, 1566, became the founder of the family greatness. 

He himself has*left a sketch of his life down to the year 1632, 
which covers the period of the family aggrandizement. We regret 
that our limits prevent us from giving more than an abridg- 
ment of its story. As the second son of a younger son, Richard 
Boyle had to fight his own way in life. He was educated first at- 
Bennet College, Cambridge, and then at the Middle Temple. Find- 
ing he had not the means to support him in studying the law in the 
Inns of Court, he became a clerk to Sir Roger Manwood, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, and of a family at Sandwich, in Kent, 
and next resolved to try to better his learning and fortune in 
some other country. ‘And it pleased the Almighty,” he writes, 
“‘ by His Divine Providence, to take me, I may say, by the hand, 
and lead me into Ireland, where I happily arrived at Dublin, on the 
Midsummer Eve of the 23rd day of June, 1588.” All his wealth 
then was 27/. 3s. in money, a diamond ring, and a bracelet of gold 
given him by his mother, the latter worth about ten pounds, ‘‘a 
raffety doublet, cut in and upon taffety, a pair of black velvet 
breeches, laced, a new Milan fustian suit, laced and cut upon 
taffety, two cloaks, competent linen, and necessaries, with my 
rapier and dagger.” Such was the beginning of the House of 
Boyle! The owner of the “raffety doublet” and ‘velvet 
breeches” having good introductions, soon obtained con- 
siderable legal business in the Government departments — 
drawing memorials, cases, and answers, and visiting in this 
employment several parts of the kingdom, though he remained 
chiefly at Dublin. But the foundation of his fortune, as he him- 
self candidly confesses, was laid by a match which he made at 
Limerick on the 6th of November, 1595, with Joan, one of the 
two daughters and coheiresses of William Apsley, Esq.,who brought 
him 500/. a year in land. She died in 1599, with her first child. 
Soon after this establishment of his fortune, Sir Henry Wallop, 
Treasurer of Ireland, and other great Irish officials, being angry, 
he says, at some purchases of land he had made, joined in an 
accusation to the Queen against him of being in corresponden ce 
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with the Spaniards. Going into Munster to take shipping for 
England to meet this charge, the rebellion broke out there, all his 
lands were wasted, and he was left without a penny of certain 
revenue. In this condition of affairs he reached Bristol, and 
thence made his way to his old chambers in the Middle Temple, 
where he intended to maintain himself by practice till the con- 
clusion of the rebellion. But the Earl of Essex being about to 
start to assume the Government of Ireland, Anthony Bacon re- 
commended Boyle to the Earl, who employed him in drawing out 
his commission, &c., and he was rising so sensibly in his favour 
that his old enemy, Sir Henry Wallop, renewed his accusation, and 
Boyle was arrested and thrown into prison at the Gate House, where 
he was kept till Essex had been gore to Ireland two months. 
Then at length he obtained an audience of his cause from the 
(Queen herself, who after hearing him broke out into these words :— 
« By God’s death! these are but inventions against this young man, 
and all his sufferings are for being able to do us service, and these 
complaints urged to forestall him therein ; but we find him tobea 
man fit to be employed by ourselves, and we will employ him in 
our service, and Wallop and his adherents shall know that it 
shall not be in the power of any of them to annoy him, neither shall 
Wallop be our Treasurer any longer.” Then calling for a list from 
her Council of six names, she on the spot chose Sir George Carey 
to succeed Wallop, gave Boyle her hand to kiss, ordered him to 
be set at liberty, and defrayed all his expenses and fees incurred 
during his restraint. Ife was then commanded to attend at Court, 
and not many days elapsed ere the Queen bestowed on him the 
office of Clerk of the Council of Munster, recommending him 
especially to Sir George Carey, who was now President of that 
province. On the strength of this turn in his fortunes Boyle 
bought from Sir Walter Raleigh ‘his ship called the P/yrim,” 
and victualling and arming her, joined Carey at the siege of a 
castle in Kerry. He was installed in his office and sworn as the 
Governor of the province, and when Kinsale fell the President 
despatched him with the good news to Court. Ile delivered his 
packet to Sir Robert Cecil, and supped with him at his house in the 
Strand, the Minister keeping him in discourse after supper till 
two in the morning. At seven the same morning the active 
Secretary called on Boyle, and carried him to the Queen in her 
bedchamber, ‘* who remembered me,” he says, ‘calling me by name, 
and giving me her hand to kiss, telling me she was glad I was the 
happy man to bring her the first news of that glorious victory.” 
After minute inquiries into the facts, he was ordered by the 
Queen to return forthwith to Ireland, and ‘ dismissed with grace 
and favour.” After serving with the President through the rest 
of his campaign, Carey despatched him on another mission to 
Court, and advised him to purchase Sir Walter Raleigh's lands in 
Munster, which were lying waste and desolate, giving him letters 
to that purpose both to Cecil and Raleigh himself. The purchase 
was accordingly concluded in London. Having negotiated at 
Court Carey’s leave of absence, Boyle returned to Ireland ; when 
the President next strongly advised him to marry again, and 
recommended him to Catharine, only daughter of Sir Jeffrey 
Fenton, principal Secretary of State in Ireland. ‘Through Carey's 
influence the match being made, Boyle was contracted to the 
lady on the 9th of March, and married to her on the 25th of 
July. He received from his father-in-law 1,000/. in gold, but 
according to his own statement the gift of the lady herself 
proved infinitely more valuable to him. Nothing indeed could 
have been more happy than the domestic life of the lucky 
adventurer, and no family cirele was ever more strongly united. 
On the day of his second marriage Richard Boyle was knighted 
by Sir George Carey, then Lord Deputy, and on the 12th of 
March, 1607, sworn of the Privy Council for the province of Mun- 
ster, and a Privy Councillor for the Kingdom of Ireland on the 15th 
of February, 1614. He continued to rise rapidly, being created 
on the 29th of September, 1616, Baron Boyle of Youghal, and 
on the 26th of October, 1620, Viscount Dungarvan and Earl 
of Cork. He was sworn one of the Lord Justices of Ireland on 
the 26th of October, 1629, and on the 9th of November, 1631, 
Lord High Treasurer of Ireland. Tere, however, his promotions 
and honours stopped ; for in June, 1633, Wentworth came over 
to Ireland as Lord Deputy, and being determined to reduce the 
power of all the great landowners and officials in Ireland, at 
once discouraged and endeavoured to depress to the utmost the 
powerful Earl of Cork. So for seven years the once fortunate 
head of the Boyles had to sustain the continued hostility of the 
Government, displayed at every possible opportunity, Cork had 
distinguished himself by his zeal for Protestantism, and had among 
other measures to break the Catholic power transplanted many 
septs and clans from the cultivated proyince of Leinster into the 


wilds of Kerry. Strafford struck at both Catholics and Protestants 
alike, if they refused to bend to the arbitrary power of the Crown. 
Accordingly, on his trial, in 1641, the Earl of Cork wassummoned 
over as a witness against him, and gave strong evidence as to his 
violent disregard in language and act of all law in the pursuit of 
his ends. On the breaking out of the rebellion in 1641, the Earl 
found the scenes of his early life renewed, but nothing daunted, he 
fortified his house at Lismore and raised two troops of horse, and 
he and his sons were the bulwarks of the Protestant cause in the 
parts where their estates lay. His letters at this time paint vividly 
the scenes of horror which were occurring around him, and which 
recently there have been renewed attempts to entirely discredit. 
The indomitable spirit of the old man shines forth re- 
markably in these animated despatches, the old fervour of 
the days of Elizabeth kindling again in this frightful crisis. 
In the battle fought at Liscarrol on the 3rd of September, 
1642, four of his sons were engaged, and his second son was killed. 
While the struggle was still at its height the Great Earl of Cork, 
as he was emphatically called, died at Youghal, in September, 
1643, aged seventy-seven. This was the month in which the 
Cessation with the Catholic Confederates was concluded by the 
King, of which measure the Earl had strongly disapproved. 
Borlase states that although he was not a peer of England, he was 
admitted, on account of his great information and experience, to 
sit on the woolsack as a counsellor, and that only the ecclesiastical 
party envied him his large estate. Cox gives a long list of his 
public works in Ireland:—Churches, almshouses, free schools, 
bridges, castles and towns, one place alone, Bandon, costing him 
14,0001.; and he states that when Oliver Cromwell saw these 
great improvements, he declared that if there had been an Earl of 
Cork in every province, it would have been impossible for the 
Irish to have raised a rebellion. ILis chosen motto was, ** God's 
providence is my inheritance,” aul he live in a style of hos- 
pitality which rivalled the display of thos? in whom it was 
marred by a sensuality from which the Earl and his family were 
wholly free. Ie had fifteen chillren, of whom seven were sons. 

The second surviving son, Louis, created Baron of Bandon- 
bridge and Viscount Boyle of Kinalmeschy, was killed, as we have 
seen, in the Irish rebellion, and left no issue. Roger, the third 
surviving son, was created Baron of Broghill and Earl of Orrery, 
and is the ancestor of the present Earl of Cork and Orrery. 
Francis, the fourth surviving son, was created Viscount Shannon 
on the Restoration, having joined Charles I. at Oxford after the 
death of his father and the Cessation in Ireland, served with him, 
and quitted England for Holland in February, 16#8. Here he 
continued till 1660, when he was engaged in negotiating with his 
brother, Lord Broghill, for the transfer of Ireland to Charles IL.’s 
authority. This Shannon peerage became extinct in 1740. 
Robert, the fifth and youngest surviving son of the Earl of Cork, 
was the celebrated “ philosopher Boyle,” whose name is more gener- 
ally known than that of any other member of his family. He was 
born at Lismore on the 25th of January, 1627, and died on the 30th 
of December, 1691. He was abroad during the troubles of Ireland 
of *41 and the followiag years, and only returned to England 
in 1644, when he found his father dead, and himself in possession 
of an estate at Stalbridge, in Dorsetshire. Here he retired, and 
lived quietly, without taking any share in politics, but mixing 
with men of all parties, till 1659. After several visits t> Ireland, 

he settled in 1654 at Oxford. During all his time he was im- 
mersed in studies, which he continue till the close of his life. 
On leaving Oxford he came to London, to live near his favourite 
sister, the Lady Ranelagh, by whose side he was buried. He 
was a member of the first Council of the Royal Society, and be- 
came its President. He was also a Director of the East India 
Company, and strongly urged on the Directors the promotion of 

Christianity in those parts. He caused the Gospels and Acts of 

the Apostles to be translated into Malay with this view, and he 

also promoted Irish versions of the same. The Boyle Lectures, 
founded by him, testify to his zeal for Christianity without dis- 

tinction of sects. His fame as a philosopher has suffered from the 
reaction from overpraise, but it cannot be doubted that, consider- 

ing the age he lived in, he is entitled to a high place in its annals. 

His favourite sister, Catharine, married to Arthur James, Viscount 
Ranelagh, was a very remarkable woman. Her husband, not- 

withstanding his neglect of her, was completely guided by her in his 

political evolutions—his early advocacy of the cause of the Parlia- 

ment, his secession to Oxford, and his return to the Parliament— 

and her letters to Falkland and others show how thoroughly she 


grasped the whole situation. 
Richard, her eldest brother, who succeeded his father as second 








Earl of Cork, served with his father against the rebels till the 
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Cessation, when he brought over his regiment to Chester, and 
with it joined the Royal service, in which he continued till 
the close of the first civil war, when he was admitted by the 
Parliament to compound for his estates by a payment of 1,631/. 
He first retired beyond seas, but then returning to Ireland, pro- 
cured an order of the Commonwealth Government of the 2nd of 
January, 1652, to enjoy the rents and profits of his estate on 
certain conditions and securities. ‘These restrictions being too 
severely acted upon, the Earl appealed in a long letter to Crom- 
well for his assistance, and procured immediately a complete re- 
mission of the obnoxious provisions. He had been created by 
Charles I., in November, 1644, Baron Clifford of Lanesborough, 
in the county of York, in the English Peerage, his wife being the sole 
daughter and heir of Henry Clifford, Karl of Cumberland. After the 
Restoration, on the 20th of March, 1664, he was raised to the title 
of Earl of Burlington, alias Bridlington, in the county of York. 
On the 15th of March in the succeeding year he was made Lord- 
Lieutenant of the West Riding of York, and in 1679 Custos 
Rotulorum of the same. He was attainted in James's ‘Irish 
Parliament after the Revolution, but of course was restored by 
William, and confirmed in his office of High ‘Treasurer of Ireland. 
He died January 15, 1698, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, and 
was succeeded by his grandson, Charles, third Karl of Cork and 
second Earl of Burlington, his son, Charles, Lord Clifford, having 
died during his father’s lifetime. ‘lhe third Earl's next brother, 
Henry Boyle, became Chancellor of the Exchequer and principal 
Secretary of State in the reign of Queen Anne, by whom he was 
create 1 Baron Carleton, and died unmarried, as President of the 
Council, March 14, 1725. ‘The third Karl of Cork was one of the 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber to King William, and one of his Privy 
Council in 1699, and was a Commissioner for the Union with Scot- 
land in the reign of Queen Anne. He died, February 9, 1704, leaving 
an only son, Richard, who succeeded as fourth Earl of Cork and 
third of Burlington. Ife was Captain of the Gentlemen Pensioners 
in 1751. His chief tastes were horticulture and the fine arts. He 
laid owt and spent much time on his grounds at Chiswick, and 
Burlington House rose under his auspices. He was a great 
patron of Pope and other men of genius of the day, and Horace 
Walpole says of him enthusiastically, ‘* Never was protection and 
great wealth more generously and more judiciously diffused than 
by this great person, who had every quality of a genius and 
Nor was his munificence confined to him- 
IIe spent great sums 


an artist except envy. 
self and his own houses and gardens. 
in contributing to public works, and was known to choose 
that the expense should fall on himself, rather than that his 
country should be deprived of some beautiful edifices.” He died 
at Chiswick, December 3, 1753. He left no male issue, and his 
English peerages therefore became extinct, but the Irish earldom 
of Cork and the viscountey of Dungarvan, &c., devolved on his 
cousin, John, Earl of Orrery, the descendant of Roger Boyle, 
Lord Broghill, third son of the first Earl of Cork. ‘The English 
estates in Yorkshire, which came from the Clifford family, 
Chiswick, an] the Lismore estate in Lreland, passed to the Caven- 
dishes, the Earl of Burlington’s only surviving daughter, Char- 
lotte, having married William, Marquis of Llartington, and after- 
wards fourth Duke of Devonshire. As we have seen in our 
account of the Cavendishes, the peerage of Burlington was revived 
in that family, and is now absorbed in the dukedom of Devonshire. 

The career of Roger, Lord Broghill and first Earl of Orrery, 
is so well known to all who have read a life of Cromwell, that we 
neel not recapitulate it in detail. He was certainly one of the 
first men of the second grade of genius in those remarkable 
times, when the second grade represented the first grade of most 
ages. His early career was very similar to that of bis elder bro- 
ther, the second Karl of Cork. Ie, however, vehemently disap- 
proved of and protested against the Cessation of 1645, and con- 


tinuel to act with vigour against the Confederate Catholics in | 


Ireland till the execution of Charles I. He then retired to his 
house at Marston-Bagot, near Frome, in Somersetshire. He is 
said to have then answered favourably some overtures from Prince 
Charles to pave the way for his landing in Ireland, but his answer 
falling into Cromwell's hands, the latter sought an interview with 
him, and found means to induce him to abandon his purpose and 
to join heartily with the Parliament, or rather with Cromwell 
himself. ‘The account of the matter given by Orrery’s chaplain 
is not quite satisfactory, from its great desire to prove the un- 
tainted loyalty of Lord Broghill. According to the chaplain, 


Broghill first asked and obtained Charles's leave for his going to | 


Ireland with Cromwell. He could not have obtained this except 
under dishonourable conditions, and it is more consistent with 
Broghill’s character to discredit the chaplain’s loyal excuse. 


He was not the only man who yielded to the personal in- 
fluence of Cromwell. From this time he adhered to the for- 
tunes of his great leader and his family, sitting on their 
councils, and being one of their most trusted advisers, until 
the downfall of Richard Cromwell. After that event he joined 
with Montagu and others of the personal adherents of the 
Cromwells in endeavouring to bring back the Stuarts on terms 
favourable to liberty. ‘The blind precipitation of some and the 
treachery of others were sutlicient to prevent the realization of this 
latter condition, even if it had ever feasible. On the 
Restoration, on September 5, 1660, he was created Earl of Orrery 
in Ireland, and made Lord President of Munster. Ile continued 
to take in that capacity, and several times as a Lord Justice, a 
considerable share in the management of Irish affairs, especially 
the settlement of that kingdom, until a difference occurring 
between him and the Duke of Ormonde, he was deprived of his 
Presidency in 1672. The last part of his life he spent chiefly in 
privacy, and died October 16, 1679. Lis younger son, Henry, is 
the ancestor of the Karl of Shannon, Baron Carleton in England. 
His elder son, Roger, succeeded as second Earl of Orrery. He was 
Vice-President of Munster, but a man of studious and retired habits, 
who took little interest in politics. He died on March 29, 1682, 
and was succeeded by his son, Lionel, third Marl of Orrery. The 
seat of the Orrery branch, at Charleville, built by the first Earl, 
and one of the finest and largest houses in Ireland, was burnt in 
1690, it is said by order of the Duke of Berwick, after he had dined 
in it, during the James- William contest. ‘The Karl died without issue 
on August 23, 1703, and was sueceelel by his brother Charles, 
fourth Karl of Orrery, on whom Queen Anne bestowed, on Sep- 
tember 10, 1711, the barony of Boyle of Marston, in the Peerage 
of Great Britain. Atterbury was one of his tutors, and Dean 
Aldvich’s Treatise ou Logic was drawn up for his use, the author 
calling him in it “the great ornament of our College ” (Christ- 
church, Oxford). While still at college he plunged into contro- 
versy with Bentley on the Lpistles of Phalaris, and stoutly 
himself against the doctor's sarcastic attacks. He 
after succeed- 





been 


defended 
entered the English House of 
ing to the earldom made the army his career, served with 
distinction under Marlborough, and was at Malplaquet. He 
was afterwards sent ambassador to the States of Brabant and 
Flanders, and in that capacity was busy during the completion 
of the treaty of Utrecht, after which, as we have seen, he was 
made an English peer. On the accession of George L he was 
made a Lord of the Bedchamber, and succeeded Ormonde in the 
Lord-Lieutenaney of Somerset. Ilis politics were, however, 
suspiciously Tory, with a Jacobite leaning, and in 1716 his regi- 
ment was taken from him, and in September, 1722, he was com- 
mitted prisoner to the ‘Tower on a charge of high treason. ‘The 
Habeas Corpus being then suspended, he remained in confinement 
till the March of the following year, when he was released on 
heavy bail from the Earl of Burlington and Lord Carleton. 
Subsequently, no proof of guilt being established against him, he 
was entirely discharged. Ie died August 28, 1737. He is said 
to have been remarkable for the swectness of his temper. He was 
succeeded by his only son, John, fifth’ Earl of Orrery and second 
Baron Boyle of Marston, who having quarrelled with his father on his 
marriage, the latter left away his valuable library to Christchurch 
College, and though a reconciliation was afterwards effected, it came 
too late to cancel this bequest. Ile succeeded to an estate en- 
cumbered with debts, and was much occupied in clearing it. He 
engaged in literary pursuits, ancl edited the dramatic works of the 
first Earl of Orrery, with his State letters, and published a trans- 
lation of Pliny’s Letters and Observations ov the Life of Swift, with 
whom he had been personally acquainted. He was carricd off at 
his seat at Marston by the hereditary disease of the gout, on the 
ith of November, 1762, having, as we have seen, succeeded pre- 
viously to the earldom of Cork. His eldest son died before him, 
and he was sueceeded as sixth Karl of Cork and Orrery by his 
second son, Iamilton, who also engaged in literary pursuits, but 
died unmarried, January 17, 1764, when his brother Edmund 
succeeded as seventh Earl of Cork and Orrery. He was not a 
man of any mark, and died in October, 1798, and was succeeded 
by his son Edmund, eighth Earl, a general officer in the army, 
who died, June 30, 1856, and was succeeded by his grandson, 
Richard Edmund St. Lawrence Boyle, ninth and present Earl of 
| Cork and Orrery, who has exhibited some disposition to engage 
in politics as a member of the Whig party. 

| ‘The Boyles have a very distinct character as a family, and are 
the best representatives probably in the Irish Peerage of the 
imenee and artistic type of nobility. ‘Their political influence 
was much diminished by the diversion of so many of their estates to 
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the Cavendishes, but they still possess the means of making their 
power felt in Ministerial! circles. 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 
[From our SrectaL Corresronpent. 
New York, March 16, 1866. 
Ir to fill a large space in the eye of the world is an aspiration of 
the Irish heart, lis present importance must be very gratifying to 
the Irishman in America. Upon both sides of the ocean millions of 
eyes are turned upon him; he has brought the British Government 
to the suspension of the privilege of Habeas Corpus in Ireland, and 
has placed the Canadian Government in an attitude of apprehension 
and defence. ‘To-morrow is St. Patrick's Day, and a great Fenian 
demonstration upon Canada has been looked for on that anniver- 
sary. It has been said by those who know the Irish that if after 
so long a preparation and such generous contributions that day 
were allowed to pass without at least a pretty big shindy some- 
where in the name of Ould Ireland, the effect upon the Fenian 
Brotherhood would be depressing, and that it would thereafter 
gradually dwindle away. lL have no fear, however, of having to add 
a posteript to this letter to-morrow morning, to the effect that we 
have learned by telegraph that the British Government is in dan- 
ger of being expelled from Canada ; and I have full confidence 
in the ability of the not very large detachment of United States 
troops, 200 in number, which arrived at Buffalo yesterday, to en- 
force absolute respect for our neutrality laws, not only in that 
vicinity, but anywhere on the border within reach by railway. 
The only demonstration to-morrow will probably be interminable 
and uninteresting processions in the cities, consisting of strings of 
Irishmen, two abreast, in black dress coats and trousers, and 
stovepipe hats too big for them, decorated with green sashes, and 
bobbing up and down as they walk, out of step with each other 
and out of time with the music. It is expected, and with reason, 
that in New York 50,000 men will be in line. Ilere one * faytyer 
of the procishin ” is to ne a grand display of * faymale Faynians” in 
open barouches and wearing green scarfs. ‘The ladiesof course are to 
have the right of the line. You willsee, and indeed British readers 
must ere this have seen, our thorough contempt for this whole inove- 
ment. We only langh at it and caricature it. Our very boys— 
sure test of public feeling—laugh at and caricature it. I saw 
only yesterday a caricature, scrawled by an urchin of eleven or 
twelve years, showing England, Ireland, and the United States in 
notable proximity. On the shore of the former John Bull, in 
sailor's dress, stands behind armed ships, and surrounded by muni- 
tions of war. On the Green Isle is a virago in a mob cap and a 
threatening attitude, crying out to him ‘+ Ochone ! wait till I catch 
yez.” On the United States a Fenian hullabaloo is going on, and 
Uncle Sam, stretched out at lazy ease, calls to John Bull, * Don’t 
be afraid of the ones over here, I'll settle them ;” and to the Irish- 
men, “ Ilere, stop that fighting, do you hear, you Fenians? I want 
no more of this row.” In the air St. George appears, armed cap- 
a-pie and with a sword in each hand, before whom a figure 
labelled St. Patrick flies, erying, “O help!” On one side of the 
picture is a rude inscription, stating that something, the un- 
decipherable name of which ends in iw, “rules the sea and the 
land.” What the name is every one must decide for himself ; 
“you pays your money and you takes your choice.” If by 
chance it were Columbia, we have of course here only 
another lamentable exhibition of Yankee arrogance and _ boast- 
fulness. But although the feeling and the purpose of the 
country are fully expressed in this boyish performance, the Common 
Council of New York have the face to pass a resolution ordering 
the flags on the City Hall and all other public buildings to be dis- 
played on St. Patrick’s Day, and requesting the Courts and public 
oftices of the Corporation to be closed, by way of adding import- 
ance to the celebration; and to preface this resolution with a 
preamble speaking of the Fenian movement as “an effort the 
most laudable and patriotic,” declaring ** on behalf of the people 
of this city ” that they ‘ sincerely sympathize with the representa- 
tives of the oppressed people of Ireland now resident among us,” 














two conditions of his presence—the last inevitable, and the first 
unwisely granted—put an entirely different face upon the 
matter. 

To this subject a passage in Mr. Bright's stirring speech upon 
the Bill to suspend the privilege of Habeas Corpus in Ireland is 
pertinent, and is specially worthy of consideration at present. Mr. 
Bright said :— 

“The honourable member for Cork. . . . . told us that there was no 
Christian country with which we were acquainted in which crime is so 
very rare—in which the people were naturally as virtuous as they were 
in Ireland. He might have said with perfect truth that there was no 
man who, whatever he may be at home, was so industrious when he 
emigrated to other lands as the Irishman. He might have said that no 
people possessed a temperament so cheerful and contented as that of 
the Irish people—that no man was more grateful for kindness shown 
him than an Irishman. . . . . Everything can be made of him in every 
country but his own, When he has passed throug) an American school 
—I refer to him now as a child, or to the second generations of the Irish 
millions across the Atlantic—he is as industrious, as frugal, as indepen- 
dent, as loyal, and as good a citizen as any man bern within the 
dominions of that Power.” 

‘These sentences present compactly an appreciation of the Irish 
character not now brought forward for the first time. Having 
lived from childhood with a swarm of Irish people all around me, 
Irish servants in the house, Irish labourers in the fields, the garden 
aud the streets, Irish hack drivers, Irish politicians, Lrish Common 
Councilmen, I must deny Mr. Bright's assertions iv foto. What 
the Irishman is at home 1 know only from testimony ; but here 
his conduct is such as to lead us to believe that there could 
be no other country in which crime is so rife or the people 
are so vicious. Our statistics show that, of the criminals 
east of the Mississippi in the Free States, about seven-tenths 
are foreign-born or the children of foreigners, and of those 
seven-tenths a pretty close observation of our police reports for 
some years past makes me quite sure that more than two-thirds are 
Irish emigrants or the children of Irish emigrants. ‘This fact is well 
known in a general way to all of us; but it is only by an examina- 
tion such as [ have made that a proximately correct estimate can 
be made of the enormous Celtic predominance in our criminal 
annals. And yet there are but 4,000,000 of them, men, women, and 
children, the country over. Murder, assault, violence against 
women, burglary, robbery, theft, all these crimes are committed 
here—at the North I mean—by the Irish, with a ruthlessness which 
to us is amazing. ‘They use the knife like savages. ‘The house ser- 
vants seem to think stealing anything except money no crime, and 
a lie comes to their lips as readily as the truth. Of the gratitude 
which their generous defender attributes to them we discover 
little, and of that little much is of that kind which consists of a 
lively senst of favours to come. We fin] them in this rgspect, as 
in all others, unstable, untrustworthy, not to use so harsh a word 
as faithless. As to their industry, they do work, and if they cau- 
not be got to work at home, they are in that respect improved by 


| transplanting. But we do not find any striking exhibition of 


virtue in the fact that healthy men and women will work when 
they can earn unimagined food and wages, and when, if they did 
not work, they would really starve. For of indiscriminate street 
almsgiving, there jis very little in this country, and from 
that which is systematized, whether public or private, able- 
bodied people are entirely excluded. And this reminds me of 
the declaration of the President of the Sanitary Commission that 
it was found that nearly nine-tenths of the Union army were 
Yankees, nine-tenths of those who applied for aid to the Coummis- 
sion since the war were foreigners—mostly Irish. This is about 
the proportion of the Irish among the beggars that we have. My 
observation of such matters goes back for twenty years aul more, 
Among drunk 


and I never saw but two “ Americans ” begging. 
The 


ards the Irish proportion is about the same as among beggars. 
Irishwomen are said to be distinguished above other women for 
their charity. In this country they have no such distinction, even 
among emigrants of other nations and of their own class in life. 
Nor can, I think, any man with moderate opportunities for observa- 
tion, assent at all to the proposition that in the second generation 





and that the ensuing resolution is ss to exhibit the deep interest of | the Irishman is as good a citizen as any man who is born in the 
our people at the present peculiar juncture in the affairs of | United States. His industry I have noticed. Instead of the fru- 
Ireland.” ‘Lhe impudence of this is amazing. ‘The people of this gality which Mr. Bright attributes to him I should read rapacity. 
country, if they felt that they could and should act according to | The Irishman here, when he becomes a small dealer or shopkeeper, 
their impulses, would drive every Irishman straightway out of it. | is notorious for the unfairness of his dealings, and his cruel and 
Not that they have any ill-will to Pat, or grudge him his good | extortionate practices; and the harpies who, not only as public 
wages and his liberty. ‘They would be right glad to give him | officers, but as contractors and hangers-on, rob this city of millions, 
those and have his labour, and there would be no drawback to the | are almost without exception Irishmen. It was but a few weeks 
arrangement if he did not have a vote and children. But those | ago that one of our State Senators, making an informal report of 
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an investigation which he had undertaken in this city, said that 
it appeared to be essential that every one of a certain grade of 
salaried officers should be by birth an Irishman, and by occupation 
a grog-shop keeper. The ‘ independence” of the transplanted 
Irishman is indeed something to be wondered at, whether in the 
original plant or in the secund growth. It generally rises to the 
height of an independence of all decent respect for everything 
that is respectable. And as to the goodness of the transplanted 
Trishman’s citizenship, we had an exhibition of that in the great 
riot of 1863. That riot was purely an Irish riot; and most of those 
who took part in it were born in this country,—young fellows 
from fifteen to twenty-five years of age. The women were as bad as 
the men. My wife’s housemaid, an intelligent, reading girl, born 
in this country, and with a tongue as free from brogue as her 
mistress’s, betrayed then the disposition of a fury. I heard 
of many other like cases, ‘These American-bora Irish girls were 
for burning and slaying. ‘They would say to their mistresses, 
with lips white with rage, that such and such a man’s house 
‘‘ought to be burned over his head.” Somebody does what is 
offensive, somebody's house must be burned. It isin the blood; 
and according to our observation, it has to be slowly and painfully 
bred out. True, there are m2n here with Irish names who are as 
good citizensas wehave. I meet oneevery day ; but his mother was 
a Yankee, and his father was born in Philadelphia, and his grand- 
mother was a Yankee, and his graudfather was aclergyman. But 
such men are no more Irish than the McMahons of France or the 
O'Donnels of Spain. The pure Celtic Irishman, even in the 
second generation, does not become—with very rare exceptions—a 
good citizen of this Republic. He may understand, intellectually, 
our principles of government and our structure of society ; but he 
does not sympathize with them or assimilate himself to them. ‘The 
German does better; but only the Englishman does it perfectly. 
An Englishmen, brought over here before he is twenty or born 
here of English parents, becomes as one of us. During the past 
year I have had nearly a score of cases in point before my eyes. 
How, indeed, should it be otherwise? As to the Irish love for 
Treland, I cannot but have doubts. I never heard of one of them 
after he had attained competence returning there as Englishmen 
do from Australia and India, and our men do from California. 
The feeling at the bottom of the Fenian movement seems to be 
less a love of Ircland than a hatred of England. 

I would not on any account pass from this subject without 
mentioning one trait of the Irish character as exhibited in this 
country which I cannot think of without respect, almost without 
tenderness. It is their ready sympathy and their constant un- 
selfish, really self-sacrificing, kindness shown to each other in 
sickness, in want, in trouble of all kinds. They will give beyond 
their ability, and when a case is too serious for individual treat- 
ment they will combine and contrive. A man witha family gets 
hurt, and has to keep his bed for weeks or months, then you may 
find, as I once found, going into the kitchen in small unseemly 
hours, in the dresser drawer a ticket or two, having printed on it, 
‘© A party will be held at Mr. ——’s rooms on , for the benefit 
of Mr. P. O’Rafferty, who has broken his leg.” ‘Those who go 
give only what they please, but 100 dols, is a common result of 
Ilere is a virtue that will cover a 





one of these charitable parties. 
multitude of sins. 

The Bill for securing civil rights to persons of every race and 
colour passed the Senate yesterday in its amended form. It now 
only lacks the President's signature to become a law. I think it 
not very improbable that he will veto the Bill, and that should he 
do so he will be sustained by the people. Not that he or the people 
—those of the old Free States at least—do not think that every 
inhabitant of the country, black or white, alien or citizen, should 
be protected absolutely in all personal and civil rights, and in that 
respect stand upon a footing of perfect equality. If the President 
does veto the Bill, it will probably be on the ground that Congress 
has no rightful power to pass a law declaring the status of persons 
of every or of any race and colour in every or in any State, which 
this Bill does, or to provide that ‘‘ any person who, under colour of 
any law—State law, meaning—deprives another person of any 
privileges conferred by this Bill, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and be punished accordingly.” The war has materially 
increased the number of persons who think that Congress ought 
to have the power to do this ; but it does not appear to have 
greatly increased the number of those who think that it rests with 


Congress, and not with the States, 
A YANKEF, 





BOOKS. _ 


LANCASHIRE POETS.«: 

Tuts is an age of plentiful verse-making, of one or two really 
great poets, but not of popular poetry. And by popular poetry 
we do not mean poetry written for the people—of which there ig 
enough and to spare—but poctry written by the people. That is 
a literary product for which we instinctively look back to the 
past. ‘The ballad has long been superseded by the newspaper ; 
and the domestic tragedy, the social wrong, which would once 
have flown from house to house, an village to village, on wings of 
verse, now slowly circulate in the loose periods of the reporter, 
Yet to this prosaic degeneracy of the humbler classes there is a 
remarkable exception in Lancashire, where penny papers are most 
active, and the aspect of nature is suppose l to be as little favour- 
able as can well be to poetic feeling. ‘There the popular life 
blossoms naturally into verse, and its changing phases are reflected 
in the songs and ballads of a full quire of provincial poets. Every 
strike has its ballad literature. ‘Che Cotton Famine proluced its 
own poets. We do not pretend that any of these are men of singular 
poetic gifts, such as would give them an absolute title to national 
hearing; for the characteristic which distinguishes true popular from 
any other poetry is rather its extent than its quality. One popular 
poet may rise to almost the highest pitch of inspiration, without 
justifying the application of the epithet ‘ poetic” to the class of 
which he is a member, and to which he sings. Bloomfield, Clare, 
Barnes, are men who stand almost or quite alone, among their 
neighbours of the same county, speech, avocation. ‘The true spirit 
of popular poetry may manifest itself apart from the appearance 
of any one poet who signally outshines his fellows. We own 
its presence wherever the joys, sorrows, hopes, interests, con- 
victions of the people, demand and find perpetual expression in 
poetical form. 

It would be an interesting task, though this is not the occasion 
or the place for performing it, to trace the connection between 
dialect and popular poetry. Of the existence of such a connec- 
tion it is impossible to doubt. Even the genius of Burns in great 
measure deserts him, when he exchanges his own Lowland Scotch 
for the literary language of England. Mr. Harland’s ‘+ Lancashire 
Lyrics,” a collection of modern songs and ballads by natives of 
the County Palatine, is another case in point. Its Lancashire 
portion is of great excellence and interest ; the rest is just such an 
anthology as in kind, if not in extent, might be made for any other 
county. ‘This phenomenon is not at all accounted for by saying 
that the poet uses most easily and forcibly the instrument of 
thought to which he has been accustomed from earliest childhood. 
A greater thing is that the instrument itself is yet unspoiled. 
It is in the condition of the Greek of Homer or the English 
of ‘* Chevy Chase.” Its plain words call up no debased or ludi- 
crous associations. Its simple epithets are not worn threadbare by 
centuries of literary use. It can go straight to its mark, without 
dread of being thought prosaic, and can venture upon a bold flight 
of fancy undisturbed by the fear of extravagance. If, in compen- 
sation for these advantages, it necessarily appeals to a comparatively 
small circle of readers, it must not be forgotten that the appeal is 
strong, because so contracted ; that to the initiated every uncouth 
word is redolent of home and childhood, and even the guttural 
roughness of its phrases “* musical as is Apollo's lute.” 

But dialectic peculiarity only supplies means of expression to 
the poetic spirit, which must be called into existence and fostered 
by quite other causes. ‘To pass by ethnological characteristics, 
which in their obseurity and perplexity defy accurate analysis, 
there will be no popular poctry where there is no independence of 
temper, a quality which often manifests itself to the outside observer 
as mere rudeness. It is again an advantage to the poct to feel him- 
self in close contact with the primitive desires and emotions on 
which human life secretly turns ; to burn with a hotter sense of 
wrong, to thrill with a keener gratitude than move a more artifi- 
cial existence ; to know what are the pangs of hunger, and to feel 
the torture of degrading dependence. But if he be thus exposed 
to life’s sharpest chances, he should also see a way open to a possi- 
ble immunity from them. Hope is of the very essence of popular 
poetry ; a man for ever hopelessly bound down to a dull round of 
work, and food, and sleep, will end by having no dreams, except 
of lighter work, and more savoury food, aud longer sleep. What 





* Ballads and Sonys of Lancashire, chiesly older than the Nineteenth Century, Col- 
lected, &c., by John Harland, F.S.A. London: Whittaker, 1865. 

The Songs of the Wilsons, with a Memoir of tre Family. Edited by John I irland, 
F.S.A. London: Whittaker. 1865. 

Lancashire Lyrics: Modern Songs and Ballads of the County Palatine. Edited by 
John Harland, F\S.A. London: Whittaker, 1854, 
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poetic visions could ever visit the mind of a Dorsetshire labourer, 
whom every circumstance of his monotonous existence conspires 
to assimilate to the horse which hedrives? But all these things— 
a strong rugged nature, a familiarity with the granite necessities 
which underlie all human life, a possibility of rising into a regiou 
of less risk, and toil, and care,—meet in the Lancashire handi- 
craftsman. And when the poetic spirit has taken possession of a 
man, or of a population, smoking chimneys and whirring looms 
are powerless to exorcise it. 

Mr. Harland’s first book—a most beautiful specimen of typo- 
graphy—deals with Lancashire songs and ballads older than the 
present century. Its primary interest is therefore local and 
antiquarian. We may extract from it. however, a curious narra- 
tive of the way in which popular ballads are written. ‘+ Jone o’ 
Gfinfilt” (John of Greenfield) is the title of a ballad once 
exceedingly popular in Lancashire, relating how at the time of 
the great French war a weaver of Greenfield, a district through 
which the railway from Ashton to Huddersfield now passes, went 
to Oldham, and took the King’s shilling. The song has nothing 
in it as well worth preserving as the story of its origin. ‘The 
author tells his own tale :— 


“He then said there were thirteen ‘Jones o’ Grinfilt’ produced 
within a short time, but the original one—that above mentioned—was 
composed by Joseph Lees, a weaver residing at Glodwick, near Oldham, 
and himseli—Joseph Coupe—who at the time of its compcsition was 
a barber, tooth-drawer, blood-letter, warper, spinner, carder, twiner, 
stubber, and rhymster, residing at Oldham. He said they were both 
in a terrible predicament, without drink, or money to procure any, after 
having been drinking all night. They had been to Manchester to see 
the play, and were returning to Oldham the day following, when, in 
order to raise the wind, they agreed to compose a song to be sung at 
certain public-houses on the road, where they supposed it would be 
likely to take, and procure them what they wanted, the means for pro- 
longing their dissipation. A storm came on, and they sheltered under 
a hedge, and the first verse of the song was composed by him (Coupe) 
in that situation. Lees composed the next verse, and they continued 
composing verse and verse until the song was finished, as afterwards 
printed. But it took them three days to complete it. They then ‘ put 
iti’ th’ press,’ and he said, ‘We met ha’ bin worth mony a hunthert 
peawnd, iy widdin ha sense to ta’ care o’ th’ brass.’ (Pp. 214-5.) 

But Lancashire popular poetry sings now a stronger and a 
purer note than “Jone o’ Grinfilt.”. We pass by the Songs of 
tle Wilsons, the humours of which are almost entirely local, to 
make one ortwo selections from Mr. Harland’s last work, Lancashire 
Lyrics. The poets, some of whose best utterances it presents, are 
rarely artists ; most of their works would be the better for selec- 
tion and excision. But every now and then comes a touch of 
pathos, a light of humour, a burst of passion, which redeems what 
is prosaic and trivial. Take the following verses, by Samuel 
Laycock, supposed to be addressed by a weaver during the Cotton 
Famine to his new-born child :— 


““ WELCOME, Bonny Brip! (a) 
“Tha’rt welcome, little bonny brid, 
But shouldn't ha’ come just when tha did ; 
Toimes are bad: 
We're short 0’ pobbies (+) for eawr Joe, 
But that, of course, tha didn’t know, 
Did ta, lad? 
“ Aw’'ve often yeard mi feyther tell 
*At when aw coom i’ th’ world misel (c) 
Trade wur slack: 
An’ neaw it’s hard wark pooin’ throo () 
But aw munno fear thee (e)—iv aw do 
Tha'll go back. 
“Cheer up! these toimes ‘ull awter (/)) soon : 
Aw’'m beawn to beigh (7) another spoon— 
One for thee ; 
An’ as tha’s sich a pratty face, 
Aw’ll let thee have eawr Charley’s place 
On mi knee. 
““ We'n nobbut getten (/) coarsish fare, 
But eawt o’ this, tha’st ha’ thi share, 
Never fear. 
Aw hope tha’ll never want a meel 
But allus fill thi bally weel, 
While tha’rt here. 
“Thi feyther’s noan bin wed so long (7), 
An’ yet tha sees he’s middlin’ throng 
Wi’ yo’ 0’: (J) 
Besides thi little brother, Ted, 
We'n one upsteers, asleep i’ bed 
Wi’ eawr Joe. 
“ But though we’n (4) childer two or three, 
We'll mak a bit o’ reawm for thee— 
Bless thee, lad! 
Tha'rt the prattiest brid we han i’ th’ nest, 
Come, hutch up closer to mi breast, 
Aw'm thi dad !” 





(@ Bird. (6) Porridge. (c) Myself. (d) Pulling through. (¢) I must not frighten 


A new poet, whom the Cotton Famine first provoked to verse, is 
Joseph Ramsbottom, the author of a little volume, entitle] Phases 
of Distress, from which Mr. Harland makes more than one ex- 
tract. Ile, too, woos the domestic muse, and not without success, 
as the following verses, extracted from a poem entitled Lait o’ 
Wark, may testify. We confess that we are altogether unable to 
look at them from a critical point of view. They tell an ‘‘ owre 
true tale,” in simple, straightforward phrase. But perhaps it is 
the poet’s triumph over the critic to make him forget the work- 
manship in the work :— 


“ Neaw we'n not a red cindher i’ th’ grate, 
An’ o’ th’ childher gone hongry to bed ; 
To their sthraw, for their beds han bin sowd (a), 
An’ their blankets, too, bless thee, for bread. 
Heaw aw (6) hush-a-be-bo'd little Bob, 
An’ his mother, eh Lord! heaw hoo soikt (c) 
Wi’ great tears running wot deawn her face, 
As eawr little thing yammort an’ skroikt. 
“ Some'dy sent Will an arn't (d) th’ otber day, 
An’ they gan (e) him a cake to bring whoam, 
So he shar'd eawt wi’ Nanny and Bob, 
An’ a bit he put bye for eawr Tom. 
An’ their mother an’ me while they eete 
Stoode an’ watcht, an’ so fed second hond : 
Niblin’ close enoof this side o’ th’ grave, 
Let us hope for good pasther beyond. 


“ When they'd eaten their meawthful apieco 

They'd a notion o’ mankin (7) a bit, 

Bo then Famine ud mate noan wi’ Fun, 
An’ they couldno mak grim Sorrow t’ fl't (7) : 

So they keawrt’om deawn (h) uppo’ th’ floore, 
An’ they talkt abeawt th’ stopping o’ th’ mill, 

An’ they towd o'er (/) their sthring of complaints, 
As ther’s childher o’ergrown sometimes will. 


“ Aw wur (j) wading lip deep i’ disthress, 

Mi wife wasting wi’ clemming (k) an’ care, 

O’ ()) mi childher kept craving for bread, 
An’ mi sorrows geet harder to bear. 

For eawr sperits wur quite brocken deawn, 
An’ o’ gone wur eawr family pride, 

An’ we'd planned, an’ we'd schemed, an’ we'd clemmed, 
An’ we'd no honest shift left unthried.” 


There was, however, one last desperate resort, the workhouse :— 
* We could still gwo to th’ booard, an’ aw went.’ 


But he was told by the Guardians that the best advice they could 
give him was to break up his home, and bring his family into “ the 
house.” 
“ Any mon wi’ a good lovin’ woife 
An’ wi’ childher o’ prattlin abeawt ; 
Wi’ a whoam, when ther’s wark, loike a heaven, 
He may partly mi feelins mak eawt. 
Aw've bin strugglin’ up th’ hill o’ mi loife, 
An’ did hope better days aw should see: 
Bo aw’st stick (m) to mi whoam tho’ its bare, 
For a bastile is no place for me.” 


We do not know how these verses will affect our readers as poetry, 
but that they make the most powerful appeal of poetry to those 
who have undergone similar sufferings is not to be wondered at. 
Without some mention of Edwin Waugh, a notice of living 
popular poets in Lancashire would be incomplete. He, too, has 
the art of touching the feelings; we know no domestic verses 
more charming than his well known song, ‘* Come Whoam to thi 
childer and me.” But in this connection we prefer to give a 
specimen of his lighter powers ; the following tells its own tale :— 


“The dule’s i’ this bonnet o’ mine, 
My ribbins ‘ll never be reet: 
Here, Mally, aw'm like (n) to be fine 
For Jamie ‘ll be comin’ to-neet : 
He met me i’ th’ lone (0) t’other day; © 
Aw’'re (p) gooin’ for wayter to th’ well 
An’ he begged that aw'd wed him i’ May; 
Bi th’ mass, if he'll let me, aw will. 


“When he took my two honds into his, 
Good Lord, heaw they trembled between, 
An’ aw dursn’t look up in his face 
Becose on him seein’ my een ; 
My cheek went as red as a rose ; 
There's never a mortal can tel, 
Heaw happy aw felt: for thae knows 
One couldn't ha’ axed him theirsel. (¢)} 


“ But th’ tale wur at th’ eend o’ my tung— 
To let it eawt wouldn't be reet,— 

For aw thought to seem forrod wur wrung, 
So aw towd him aw'd tell him to-neet : 

But, Mally, thae knows very weel, 
Though it isn’t a thing one should own, 





(a) Have been sold. (6) Howl. (c) How she sighed. (d) Anerrand. (e) Gave. 
(f) Sporting. (g) To remove. (hk) Cowered down. (i) Told over. (j) I was. (&) Star- 
vation. (() Al. (m) But I will stick. (m)I must be. (0) Inthe lane. (p) I was. 





thee. (/) Will alter. (g) i'm bound to bay. (A) We've only got. (i) Has not been 
wed very long. (j) With youall (k) We have. 


(g) Asked bim oneself, 
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If aw’d th’ pikein’ o’ th’ world (a) to myscl, 

Aw’d oather ha’ Jamie or noan, 
“ Noaw, Mally, aw’ve towd thae my mind, 

What would to do, iv ’twur thee ? 

‘ Aw’d tak him just while he’re inclined, 
An’ a farrantly (4) bargain ho’d bo; 

For Jamie's as graidly (c) a lad, 
As ever stept eawt into th’ sun, 

Go jump at thy chance, an’ get wed, 
An’ mae th’ best o’ th’ job when it’s done.’ 


“Eh dear! but it’s time to be gwon, 
Aw shouldn't like Jamio to wait; 
Aw connut for shame be too soon, 
An’ aw wouldn’t for th’ world be too late. 
Aw’m o’ ov a tremble to th’ heel,— 
Dost think ’at my bonnet ‘Il do ? 
‘ Be off, lass, thae looks very weel, 
He wants noano’ thy bonnet, thae foo !’” 

We are afraid that the uncouth spelling of the foregoing 
extracts—spelling which is not always necessary to preserve the 
pronunciation of the words and to indicate the rhythm of the 
verse—will deter many readers from even the attempt to make 
themselves acquainted with the popular poets of Lancashire. But 
those who brave a difficulty, which is after all more apparent than 
real, will become aware of the fact that here is a literary pheno- 
menon of some singularity. The England of this nineteenth 
century is not as incurably prosaic as Mr. Matthew Arnold would 
have us believe, so long as it can point to the working population 
of a great and busy county which, if it produces no great poets, 
naturally throws the expression of its wants and feelings into the 
shape of poetry. And if Mr. Harland deserves the gratitude 
of the County Palatine for editorial work done with great taste 
and judgment, he makes a not invalid claim upon the wider 
circle of all who love to watch how the monotonous and ill | 
rewarded life of labour may be soothed by pathos, or brightened 
by kindly humour. 








STEVENSON’S ELIZABETHAN STATE PAPERS.* 
Tne first volume of this calendar of foreign State papers covered | 
only a twelvemonth, and the present covers only seven months of 
the reign of Elizabeth, viz., from October, 1559 (soon after the 
death of Henri II. of France), to April, 1560. ‘The latter period is 
illustrated by upwards of a thousand abstracts of documents, com- 
prising but few (especially after the commencement of 1560) that 
have been taken from other sources than the Record Ojfice. The 
common introduction to the two volumes is still incomplete as 
regards the campaign in Scotland, ‘The narrative contained in it, 
if not of the highest material importance, is very characteristic of 
the shrewd and fortunate, though painfully hesitating policy of 
the maiden Queen. She has begun to amuse herself and beguile 
the nation with matrimonial negotiations, while she ever recoils, 
before it is too late, from the serious dangers in which a king- 
consort, native or foreign, would have involved our history. 
She has anticipated the threatened aggressions of Francis and 
Mary by lending her aid to the Protestant rebellion in Scotland, 
at first covertly and parsimoniously, and afterwards by a brilliant 
expedition. And we may remark that her jealousy of heirs pre- 
sumptive has been early arouse1, as may be seen in the third letter 
cited, by a rumoured design of Philip's to bring over to Spain 
Lady Catharine, the sister of Jane Grey, and marry her to Dou 
Carlos, ‘‘or some smaller person.” ‘This was the lady who subse- 
quently offended the Queen by secretly marrying the Earl of Hert- 
ford, from whom she was unsuccessfully separated, that they might 
not give being to more than one Pretender, as Miss Strickland has 
related with much indignation. 

After rejecting the hand of Philip, and then of the Archduke | 
Ferdinand; Elizabeth was courted at the same time by the Earl of 
Arran (on the presumption that he would dispossess Mary Stuart), 
by the Archduke Charles, whom Philip supported, and by Eric, 
the heir apparent of Sweden, who injudiciously sent as a proxy his 
handsome brother John, Duke of Finland. ‘Ilere is great 
resort of words and controversy among lovers... . would to 
God the Queen had one, and the rest were honourably satisfied !” 
Thus ‘writes the perplexed Cecil,” and we may note another | 











saying about the suit of the Archduke, when it was warmly | 
approved by Sir Thomas Gresham. Dr. Mundt thought dif- | 
ferently, remarking that marriages between persons of different | 
religions were wont to breed dissensions, and added :— 
“The Emperor is so steadfast in his religion that he reckons that all | 
who dissent from it are either fools or knaves. He has six unmarried | 

daughters, and openly says that he would rather keep them unmarried 
' 





(a) The choice of all the world. (6) Capital. (¢c) Handsome. | 

* Calendar of State Papers. Foreign Series of the Reign of Elizabeth, 1559-1560. Kdited | 
by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A., under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

London: Longmans. 1865. \ 


| on the rights of this question. 


—__—_—. 
than wed them with Protestant husbands. It is easy to guess what he 
hopes for by marrying his sox with a wife of a different religion,” 

About the same time Sir T. Challoner writes from the Nether. 
lands, ‘* The world here hopes well of Don Carlos, the Emperor's 
son,” for ‘as for the Scotch match, they think it too much intricate 
with a long tail of troubles.” 

More than half the papers in this volume relate to the Seotch 
expedition, from the time when a fleet was sent to pick a quarrel 
in the Frith of Forth, to the completion of the preparations for 
battering the walls of Leith. A great number of letters pass 
through the hands of the agents at Berwick, through whom Cecil 
and the Queen communicated with the insurgents. These doeu- 
ments show minutely but drily how sums of money were conveyed 
to the Lords of the Confederation, and at last intercepte i: 
whence arose complaints from the Queen Regent of Seotland, and 
desperate attacks on the part of her opponents, which precipitated 
open hostilities between the two countries. We will only now 
notice some points, indicating what reasons Elizabeth had to re- 
gard the prospect of this war with dislike and apprehension. She 
had been much offended by the religious councillors of the insur- 
gents, of whom Cecil has to write (October 51), ‘* OF all others 
Knox’s name is most odious here, if it be not Goodman's, and 
therefore he wishes no mention of them.” Elsewhere Cecil writes 
to Berwick that ‘‘he likes not Knox's awlacity,” aud that * his 
writings do no good here, wherefore he [Cecil] rather sup- 
presses them, yet means not but that they should continue 
in sending of them.” Knox had lately published his pam- 
phlet against the ‘monstrous regiment of women,” and had 
not abstained from vindicating it by a special and very un- 
gracious letter to Queen Elizabeth. Goodman, an English refugee 
who had been in Geneva, was the author of a treatise tending 
to authorize revolt and regicide where the prince persecuted 
the religion of the people, or even perhaps where he was perse- 
cuted by them in exercising his own. Even while needing Cecil's 
speedy co-operation, this zealot could not help writing to him a 
long series of grievances, comprising the ‘* monuments of supersti- 
tion” retained in the English Church. He begins with crosses, 
candles, wafers, and surplices, proceeds to pluralities and prelacies, 
and ends by ealling for the execution of the Catholic Bishops who 
had abetted the barbarities of the preceding reign. The tendencies 
of these men were still more distasteful to Archbishop Parker, who 





remarks, in a very queer sentence, ‘God keep us from such visita- 
tion as Knockes have attempted in Scotland: the people to be 
orderers of things.” 

The war had been strongly urged by Cecil, who hal even 
most dolorously implored the Queen to accept his resignation, 
if he could not serve her in it. Sir Nicholas Bacon spoke 
against it in council, urging the weakness of the kingdom, 
the danger of provoking Philip's enmity, &c. It seems an un- 
fortunate circumstance that he recommended a continuation of 
covert hostilities when the cat was already out of the bag. For 
opinions which were commonly entertained and not easily refuted 
of the scanty resources England possessed for con lucting hostili- 
ties against Scotland and France, we may best refer to a dialogue 
that Challoner, the Ambassador in the Netherlands, represents 
himself as having held with the Bishop of Arras. He was asked, 
for instance :~— 

“Ts it not strange that ye believe the world knoweth not nor seeth 
not your weakness? I demand what present store either of expert 
captains or good men-of-war ye have? What treasure? What other 
furniture for defence? Is there one fortress or hold in all Eagland that 
is able one day to endure the breath of a cannon? Your men, [ confess, 
are hardy and valiant; but what discipline have they had this many 
years, namely where the art of war is now come to that issue that men 
be fain to learn of new at every two years’ end? But admit ye had dis- 
cipline, what should it avail in division, whore one draweth one way,— 
. . The most part of the provinces removed from 
Is there not of your nobles, 





another another ?. . 
London are not of the Queen's religion. 
trow ye, that repine at her proceedings?” 
At a later time, when the hostilities of the English against the 
Queen Regent in Scotland have assumed a more decided form, 
the letters of Throgmorton contain some accounts of tough dis- 
cussions in which he gets engaged with the Cardinal d’Amboise 
Having now indicated some of the 
most interesting topics that may be studied by the aid of this 
collection we will not continue our excerpts, which certainly could 
not go far to gratify the minute historical investigators for whom 
such volumes as the present are chiefly intended. We will observe 
that the general form of the abstracts, index, and marginal re- 
ferences, the preface and its appendices (on Queen Mary's em- 
balming, &ec.), corresponds very closely with that adopted in 
previous volumes by Mr. Stevenson, as particularly in the 
Wars of the English in France during the Reign of Henry Vi. 
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Only the longer letters have been very conveniently divided into 
numbered paragraphs, which are distinguished in an alphabetical 
index of proper names, unluckily containing numerous errors. 
In many cases the State documents actually issued have been com- 
pared with drafts, from which it may be conjectured what motives 
have dictated the original expressions of the writers and their sub- 
sequent corrections. ‘The abstracts, moreover, preserve a great 
number and variety of peculiar or antiquated expressions, of which 
we have endeavoured to select some curious examples. Many of 
them probably belonged to the Scotch dialect of the time, rather 
than the English. We find among these many Latinisms, like 
«traffic everted,” “the old consuctude of the realm ;” and very 
frequently the Gallicisms of “ enterprise” for 7 undertake,” ‘* im- 
peach, impeachment,” for ‘‘ prevent, prevention,” and the more 
singular one * hanging the agreement,” for ‘during the agreement 
—(pendant accord). Evenin Englishdocuments we have “plat for 
«« plot,” “ band” for “* bond,” ‘to disgross the stomach” for 
“to give full utterance to what is upon the mind,” ‘+ esclarishe ” 
for the French éclairer or éclaircir (“none can better esclarishe and 
satisfy your mind”), and ‘ conyalescing” for * convalescent.” 
Knox and others write “ drift of time” for “ loss of time” (‘+ he 
Dbeseeches God they both repent not the drift of time when the 
remedy shall not be so easy”). ‘* Protract of time” is employed 
nearly in the same s2nse. Lastly we may quote a word, perhaps 
coined by an English nobleman, who liked the Duke of Finland 
immensely when the latter “ began to learn our manners, and (as 
we call it merrily in England) to be a good fellow—I mean, to leave 
off his high looks and pontificiality.”. We find a curious indication 
of the diversity of dialects which prevailed among the highest classes 
in the island at this time, in the report of a Chester herald who 
received an audience from the Queen-Dowager of Scotland. THe 
writes that ‘“‘at the first their talk was in the Scottish tongue, 
which the herald not well understanding, he was forced to speak 
French, requiring the Dowager’s answer in writing.” 





HEREWARD, OR THE LAST OF THE ENGLISH.* 
No one probably ever quarrelled with Sir Walter Scott for an ana- 
chronism in Quentin Durward. There is no reason why we should 
not ask for accuracy from Professor Kingsley. A historical 
romance from a Professor of History should be free from blunders, 
so that if the reader fails to be amused he may comfort himself by 
thinking that he is being instructed. We do not ask that a 
historical novel should contain the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, but we do object to anything but the truth. 

Professor Kingsley has yielded to the “sensational” taste of the 
day. He has excited our wonder by writing the story of the last 
Englishman, but he has done so at the cost of raising a doubt as 
to whether he is quite sure to what nation he himself belongs. 
We are thankful that we are delivered from the words “ Saxon ” 
and “ Anglo-Saxon ” used in opposition to “ Norman” and 
** French,” but we meet in the last chapter with terms nearly as 
pestilent. Hereward’s grandchildren begin the “* New English ;” 
he himself is the Last of the Old English. This at last explains 
the title, but unfortunately leaves his children in the position of the 
undistributed middle. But seriously, no mistake has ever more 
injured the study of English history than the gap made at 1066. 
Any sharp division made at the Conquest creates confusion, and 
the more marked the division the worse that confusion becomes. 
The thoughts and feelings of the people did not change in the 
least between the writing of the earlier and the latest part of the 
We look in vain for the ‘‘ New English” element in 
Piers Plowman and in Chaucer, and must leave it to Professor 
Kingsley to point out how they are different from the writers of the 
Chronicle, or from Alfred himself. The people remained the 
same, not only in mind, but in custom and law, long after the death 
of Hereward. If we are in any way a different people to the 
English of William's time, if the conquest of the country changed 
its men and their rights, what do we mean by boroughs by pre- 
scription, burgage tenure, or the County Court, and what did 
Henry mean by “ Lagam Eadwardi Regis vobis reddo ?” 

Most of the downright mistakes in the book come from attempts 
to be too exact, and to teach us as much history as the story will 
carry. For example, the parentage and family of Hereward can 
no longer be left in any doubt. We are told the old story that he 
was the son of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and Godiva, and so uncle 
of Eadwine and Morkere. Is it possible that neither the Chrouicle 
written at Peterborough nor Florence of Worcester should have 
noticed the relationship ? Surely if such had been the case it 
would have been mentioned, when for a short time they acted 
together. ; 


Chronicle. 
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By an ingenious combination this Leofric Earl is made the same 
as Leofric Lord of Brunne, who is said to have married Eadgifu, des- 
cendant of Oslac, the great Northumbrian Earl. All these people are 
wonderfully mixed up by Professor Kingsley. ‘In him (Lere- 
ward) the race of Leofric, of Godiva, of Earl Oslae would become 
extinct.” (p. 784.) Now there is great difficulty in proving any- 
thing about the family of Hereward, but one thing seems cer- 
tain, viz. that if he had been the uncle of Eadwine and Morkere, we 
should have been told of it by good authority. And there does 
not seem any reason why the great Mercian Earl should have been in 
any especial way the Lord of Bruune, when his earldom contained 
so many great and important cities. Professor Kingsley does not 
mend the matter by suggesting that it was part of his wife's ‘* pa- 
ternal dowry.” (p.6.) As a mere question of law, English ladies 
were not endowed by their fathers, but by their husbands; but 
besides this, the Mercian Earl would hardly be called after a 
town his wife brought him, and not after Chester e¢ sim. Professor 
Kingsley expresses in a note some contempt for false old Ingulf, and 
we agree with him, but in this he had better have followed him 
more closely. Ingulf dates the death of Leofric of Mercia 1057, and 
this is borne out by the Chronicle. Tn 1062 we read, died ‘+ Leo- 
fricus dominus de Brunne mariscique adjacentis,” who had 
married ‘* Ediva,” of the race of Oslac, and who was the father of 
Hereward. 

A far more serious historical mistake is to make Gytha fly ‘to 
the island of the Flat Holme” from the storm of Exeter, with a 
troop of women who dreaded the brutalities of the Normans, 
adding in a note, ** To do William justice, he would not allow his 
men to enter the city while they were blood-hot,” &e. (p. 351.) 
Can Professor Kingsley have never read, “ And hig him tha 
burh ageafon forthan tha thegenas heom geswicon hefdon?” A 





Sax. Chron. Cott. Tiber, B. iv., sw) ann. 1067.; comp. also Flo- 
rence of Worcester sub eodem anno. Exeter was never stormed. 
Gytha did not fly to the Flat Holm, but to the Steep Holm 
(Bradan Reolice). It is absurd to speak of the island of the Flat 
Holm, for holm means island. Gytha did not fly fearing the 
storm of Exeter, for she fled after the city had surrendered. 
(Chronicle, 1067.) 

In page 414 Professor Kingsley would show the English cast- 
ing off the feudal Norman yoke. ‘ Lord and Master! We are 
free men !” shouted the holders, or yeoman gentlemen; “ we hold 
our lands for God and the Sun!” 

‘*You are our Lord!” shouted the soemen or tenants. 

Does Professor Kingsley believe that the terms “ holders” and 
“tenants” are opposites, and what meaning can he attach to 
each ? We can make but little sense out of the sentences, but 
probably he means to speak of allodial proprietors and tenants, or 


holders. A man might hold land of another, and yet be a free- 
man. ‘The allodialist was no more free than the socman. What 


does Professor Kingsley make out of “Tres Angli tenuerunt 
Darneford T.R.E. et non poterant ab ecclesia separari. Duo ex 
iis reddebant v solidos et tertius serviebat sicut T'hainus.” These 
men were tenants, but certainly they were free; their tenure was 
voluntary, and in the case of the third was probably military or 
‘*noble.” A man was no less free because he had a lord and had 
become his *“‘*homo.” Otherwise the Emperor Lothaire himself 
ceased to be free when he received his crown from the Pope. 
“Post homo fit Papw sumit quo dante coronam,” 

and the Kings of England, when as Dukes of Normandy they did 
homage to the Kings of France. 

Professor Kingsley is especially violent against the Churchmen 
of William. As the romance-writer of English ‘oppressed nation- 
ality ” he is only following in this, as in much else, in the steps of 
Thierry. No one can doubt that the English Church was in 
many cases hardly treated, and that in some cases unworthy men 
received rich benefices. Even this cannot justify the description of 
Lanfranc as * an Italian, then Archbishop of Canterbury, scourg- 
ing and imprisoning monks in the South” (p. 642); nor making 
William sneer at ‘the fancied morals of the English clergy ;” 
adding in a note, ‘‘ The alleged profligacy and sensuality of the 
English Church before the Conquest rest merely on a few violent 
and vague expressions of the Norman monks who displaced them,” 
&c. Thurstan of Glastonbury tried to do this, and was exiled 
all the rest of the Conqueror’s life. Lanfranc was severe, but not 
cruel or unjust; he was a loyal servant, but not a timeserver, 
as he is made in p. 853. We cannot, however, wonder that 
Professor Kingsley fails to understand the great Churchman’s 
character, since he seems most unfortunately to have missed the 
key which explains most of the Church history of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. The strife that had been waged by Dunstan, 





that even then had almost severed the ancient Church of Milan 
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from Rome, was carried on by Lanfranc. The marriage of the | 
clergy was not held to be a mere irregularity. It was a vice; 
even a heresy (Milman’s Lat. Christ., B. vi., c. iii.). Sacraments 
at the hands of a married priest lost their virtue. It was against 
this that the stern but upright Cburchman Lanfranc fought. The 
bishops of Elmham and Lichfield were deposed because they were 
married, not because they were English. ‘This was one ground on 
which they were judged (Regesta Greg., vii., i. 30). The other 
was that they were rebels, as in the case of A2gelwine of Durham. 
William gave the preference to foreigners. He was glad probably 
to turn an Englishman out of a rich abbey, and to place in his 
stead one of his own men; but it cannot be said that either 
William or Lanfranc carried out the reform of the Church 
violently. 

These are a few of the historical mistakes and misconceptions 
in Professor Kingsley’s new book. The story itself, like all that he 
has written, is rich in beautiful descriptions of nature. It would 
be well if the simple and forcible language in which these are 
written were more constantly used. Neither beauty nor strength 
is gained by senseless inversions such as ‘ A noble figure he was, 
that wise and great Canute!” ‘The book is rather too full of 
murders, which are not made less repulsive by being “ grim and 
great ;” of horrid details, which, if they were true, would be his- 
torically interesting, but as they are found only in a nineteenth-cen- 
tury novel, or in romances about as valuable, are simply disgusting. 
The story of Martin Lightfoot revenging his mother by the 
murder of his father, has nothing to do with the plot, and can only 
have been written because it is so very unpleasant to read. The 
‘* muscular ” school to which Professor Kingsley belongs is some- 
what too much given to the horrible. We say of it as the Berserker 
did of Hereward, *‘ Hoi, it smells of blood!” Unless the reader 
has become gradually accustomed to this style of writing in other 
books we should advise him not to begin with Hereward. 

The fall of the English hero and the desertion of Torfrida is as 
unnecessary as it is painful. There is nothing which redeems 
the faithlessness of Hereward. No feelings save disgust or 
impatience are roused by the tale of his folly. Alfturda or 
ZElfthryth, the woman “ who loved him for the dangers he had 
borne,” is made nothing better than a beautiful fiend, who sacri- 
ficed to her passion the honour and happiness of him she loved. 
The story would have gained in beauty had Hereward, unable to 
keep faith with William, again gone abroad (Clamores de Chet- 
steven, Domesday, I. 376th), or had it ended as it ends in the 
Chronicle ; the outlaws submitted ‘‘ but Hereward only and all 
they that would with him, and he led them out with valour.” A. 
S. Chron. Bodl. Laud. 636, 1071. 





FRENCH REVIEWS. 

WEIGHED down by the heavy shackles imposed by the Imperial re- 
gime, French newspapers can hardly be considered as the true repre- 
sentatives of French thought, as the unerring repercussion of French 
criticism. They are forbidden under penalty of death to utter 
heartfelt lamentations referring to the liberty of the past, to give 
vent to passionate aspirations concerning the liberty of the future. 
Like Figaro, they must touch, be it by ever so slight a hint, 
neither ‘‘ upon the authorities, nor upon religion, nor upon morals, 
nor upon functionaries, nor upon constituted bodies, nor upon the 
opera, nor upon spectacles, nor upon anybody who has a hold 
upon anything.” Exciting topics, unless they refer to scandalous 
trials and dismal law-suits, are therefore out of the question, as 
far as the daily press is concerned. Indeed all the practised 
cleverness of writers like the talented journalists who edit le 
Journal des Debats, le Temps, la Presse, and le Sitcle, is required to 
steer their tossed ships through the numberless cliffs, rocks, and 
shallows, against which they are in daily danger of founder- 
ing. 

The reviews, however, are in asomewhat better position. They 
address themselves to a less excitable class of readers, they appeal 
less to the passions than to the intellect, and therefore a somewhat 
wider scope is allowed them. Words which in a daily periodical 
would bring down upon thehead of the devoted journalist a real hail- 
storm of communiqués, avertissements, and poursuites judiciaires, pass 
unnoticed in the columns of a monthly review. The Revue des 
Deux Mondes, where Forcade unsparingly wields his cutting, lash- 
ing whip every fortnight, has only been warned once. The same 
process was only twice resorted to against the Revue Nationale, 
although the stern Republican Lanfrey spared neither men nor 
things in his high-toned monthly chronique politique. French 
reviews have in our days become the true refuge of French 





thought, the exclusive exponents of the political aspirations of the 


P . LT 
educated class Jn France, and as such they deserve better than a 
passing notice. 

At the head of French, and in some degree at the head of all 
reviews, stands the well known Revue des Deux Mones, This 
publication has met with a richly deserved, though perhaps unex- 
ampled, world-wide success. Over 15,000 copies are issued, one- 
half of which are said to find their way abroad. Every number 
being on an average read by at least twenty persons, it follows 
that 300,000 minds admire the style and imbibe the thoughts of 
writers like Remusat, St. Mare Girardin, Albert de Broglie, 
Scherer, Laugel, Simon, Michelet, Reybaud, and a host of 
minor luminaries, who would be considered as stars of the first 
magnitude in many another collection and many another 
country. ‘There is scarcely in Europe, nay, there is scarcely 
in the whole world, a respectable club, a first-rate reading- 
room, where the Revue des Deux Mondes is not to be found 
and eagerly perused. Every question, be it political, philoso- 
phical, literary, or scientific, is treated by a clear head and 
a masterly pen in that remarkable book of essays. Among 
its chief contributors are the foremost men belonging to all 
the classes of the Justitut de France, the most renowned profes- 
sors driven from their seats on account of their political honesty 
and consistency, the deepest thinkers who in their solitary musings 
try to work out the great problems which agitate their age and 
their country. In these columns (not to repeat the names of the 
writers already quoted) George Sand inveighs, in her glowing style 
and flowery language, against the evils of the confessional and the 
dangers of priestly celibacy. Baudrillart and Louis Reyband 
there teach the highest inferences of political economy, whilst 
Reclus and Esquiros describe in the colours of reality the scenes 
of life which they have witnessed in Central America and in 
England. 

But in speaking of the Revue des Deux Mondes, we may assume 
that we treat of a subject with which almost every one is conver- 
sant. However, though marching in the first rank, though un- 
equalled till now, that admirable review does not stand alone. 
The comparative freedom allowed to exhaustive essays has given 
rise to several successful attempts, and already a few collec- 
tions have conquered their droit de cité in France. They 
were established for different reasons. Thus the Jevue Ger- 
manique, Which recently changed its title into Revue Moderne, was 
called into existence when M. Nefftzer (now the talented chief 
editor of one of the best daily newspapers, le Temps) was driven 
from the editorship of la Presse. M. Nefftzer is a native of 
Alsace, and has studied Protestant theology at the University of 
Strasbourg. He resolved in consequence to take at once ad- 
vantage of his forced leisure hours, as well as of his profound 
knowledge of the German language and German literature, and 
to make his countrymen acquainted with the poets and thinkers 
who are in such high repute on the right bank of the Rhine. Ile 
followed the plan worked out by the Revue Britannique for Eng- 
lish life and literature, and every number of his review contained 
original articles, as well as translations of German writers. His 
own tendencies led M., Nefftzer to give a somewhat prominent 
place to religious criticism, and to fayour the lucubrations of 
German rationalists. Political matters were at first severely ex- 
cluded from the review; but when M. Nefftzer founded le 
Temps, the direction passed into the hands of his partner, M. 
Charles Dollfus, who paid the required security and lengthened 
the title, and then took his place among the devoted champions of 
French Liberalism. ‘The Revue Germanique et Frangaise Moderne 
is now in the ninth year of its existence, and has obtained a merited 
reputation for high thinking, unswerving honesty of purpose, and 
elaborate criticism. It treats various subjects, those which relate to 
Germany being at present somewhat in the background. Besides 
the leading essays, it brings every month a regular succession of a 
bulletin bibliographique, a literary and a political chronique, and 
special correspondence from Germany and England. Among the 
writers will be found the names of Deschanel, Ronchaud, Milsand, 
Réville, Daniel Stern, Elie Reclus, Michel Nicolas, Mare Mon- 
nier, Taine, Laugel, and many others whose names are not 
altogether unfamiliar to the reading public. Eugéne Lataye, the 
congenial author of [Histoire d'une Ame, had charge of the literary 
chronique, but he died recently, scarcely thirty years old, of 
consumption. 

The Revue Nationale, the idea of which arose in the speculative 
mind of the enterprising publisher Charpentier, yields to the 
Revue Germanique et Frangaise neither in boldness nor in talent. 
It is a remarkable fact that both these reviews reckon a certain 
number of Protestant ministers among their staff of contributors ; 
but we are bound to confess that the orthodoxy of the clever gentle~ 
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de Pressensé, who undertakes the religious department of the Revue 


Nationale, is the minister of an independent Reformed congre- 
gation in Paris, and warmly advocates, like his brethren in the) 
Revue Germanique, a complete and absolute separation between | 
the Church and the State. A true pupil of Alexandre Vinet, | 
he is a thorough Christian. Among the regular features of | 
the Revue Nationale, we find a very witty revue du mois by 
Horace de Lagardie, the nom de plume of a noble lady, a 
pointed revue littéraire by Eugene Despois, a sharp revue des 
théatres by Paul de Musset, the brother of the great lamented poet, 
and last, but by no means least, the anti-Imperialist, liberal 
chronique politique of Lanfrey. This last contributor has now 
been removed from the staff, the Minister having exacted this con- 
dition from M. Charpentier. Eugene Yung, Louis Menard, Ernest 
Vinet, and several others of great note, are enlisted among the 
editors. But the principal contributor, both for the amount of the 
matter and the tone of the essays, is M. Edouard Laboulaye, the 
eminent professor of comparative legislation at the College de 
France, and member of the Znstitut. We need scarcely add that 
he is invariably to be found on the side of liberalism against 
absolutism. Under the nom de plume René Lefevre, he has 
written one of the most interesting, intellectual, and malicious 
satires on record. This composition, Paris en Amerique, has since 
been published by M. Charpentier ina volume. The writer fancies 
a true Parisian doctor suddenly transported, by Mr. Home or some 
other powerful medium, into an American town ; having gone to 
bed as M. le Docteur Maréchal, the bewildered man awakes as Dr. 
Smith, and we know of nothing more amusing than the utter, 
hopeless amazement of the conceited Parisian in presence of the 
stern realities of American life. But from an enraged censor, he 
becomes soon a zealous convert to liberty and faith in every form, 
and the continual juxtaposition of refined Bonapartist despotism 
on one side, and Yankee freedom on the other, is one of the 
best thrusts against the Imperial réyime. Besides, M. Laboulaye, 
who is a strong partizan of the North, is thoroughly acquainted 
with America, and has formerly written a highly eulogical essay 
on Channing. The three leading reviews have invariably and un- 
reservedly advocated the cause of freedom and of the American 
Union. 

The Revue Contemporaine, which is published twice a month, 
has acquired great repute by the political papers of M. Horn, the well 
known economist, and the literary criticism of Claveau. Some time 
ago one of its numbers contained an elaborate article on a subject 
now familiar to the readers of the Spectator, ‘The Great Families 
of England, and the Present Conditions of Land Property in Great 
Britain,” by Justin Amero. In fact, most French reviews are 
full of interesting papers concerning England, and it is not their 
fault if we are still mistaken by our neighbours. ‘There is 
Alphonse Esquiros, indefatigable in delineating ‘“ England and 
English Life” in the Revue des Deux Mondes, where Reybaud 
explains the English economists, Forgues the English novelists, 
while Taine published in every review fragments of his elaborate 
‘History of English Literature.” In the Revue Germanique 
Laugel dwells on the University of Oxford, and Reclus on our 
working men’s associations, whilst another writer, who also 
described the religious sects of England in the Revue Nationale, 
has published a series of essays on our Constitution. 

All the reviews hitherto mentioned are hostile to the Imperial 
Government. One only, rara avis ! has been found ready to sing 
a hymn of praise to despotism, the Revue Ewropéenne. M. Fortoul, 
the same Minister of Public Instruction who once boasted, looking 
at his watch, that at that precise minute all the pupils of all the 
colleges in France were engaged in the same verse of Virgil, once 
upbraided his professors for their unwillingness to enliven the 
review favourable to Government; alas! to small purpose, for 
they all remained faithful in their allegiance to freedom and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and M. Alphonse de Calonne could only 
enlist the chaff of journalism. 

It is not our purpose to dwell here on specific reviews, like the 
Journal des Savants, the Revue Scientifique, Economique, and others. 
Therefore we have only to mention the Revue Trimestrielle, and 
the last comer in the list, the Revue du Progr’s, which was written 
for the young, and by young, very young writers. This review 
Somewhat anticipated the language since held at the Liége Con- 
gress, and the Government quickly suppressed it. There is intel- 
lectual life in all these publications, and nobody has a right to 
despair of a country inhabited by men who can express them- 

selves in such lofty and deep-felt language. 








n would not well stand the test of a close scrutiny. M. Edmond 


SACRED CHRONOLOGY.* 

Mr. Lewin makes his Fasti extend from B.C. 70 to A.D. 70. 
There can be little question about the propriety of terminating 
them at the latter date, for the destruction of Jerusalem was 
emphatically the end of an age. No historian or chronologist, let 
him fix his conclusion where he will, can avoid making it in 
some respects abrupt. It is an inconvenience, which it would 
have been as well, perhaps, to have remedied by a note or 
an appendix, that the period thus defined excludes the probable 
date of some of the canonical writings. But we cannot 
acquiesce in the reasons which have determined Mr. Lewin 
on giving us so long a preface to the real subject of his 
work. It is indeed beginning ab ovo to take us back to the 
beginning, or rather to the year that preceded the beginning, of the 
quarrel between the brothers Hyrcanus and Aristobulus about the 
succession to the throne of Judea. We should not have objected 
to a statement of the causes which led to Roman interference in 
Jewish affairs, nor would asketch of the principal events in the life 
of Herod the Great have been out of place. But we cannot see why 
Mr. Lewin should have burdened his readers with a vast variety 
of details, which have often not even an indirect bearing on his 
subject. What possible claim to a placein Fasti Sacri has the first 
paragraph in the tables, “ The Judicia at Rome, which had been 
vested in the Equites by a law of Caius Gracchus, B.C. 123, and 
then transferred to the Senate by Sylla, B.C. 80, are now, B.C. 
70, restored to the Equites?” It is of course perfectly right that 
such a chronology as this should contain occasional references to 
some of the principal events in general history, but it can serve 
no useful purpose to crowd it with a multitude of minor incidents 
wholly unconnected with it, and possessing the least possible 
importance in themselves. Such notices abound, especially in the 
earlier part of the tables, copiously illustrated in general out of 
Mr. Lewin’s extensive reading, and sometimes containing repe- 
titions which, at all events, might have been avoided. We find, 
for instance, the question of the Emperor Galba’s age discussed 
twice over (paragraphs 957 and 2,082). Suetonius, who knew per- 
fectly well the fact that he was seventy-three years old at the time 
of his death, unfortunately wrote seventy in one passage, but we 
cannot see the utility of taking up a whole column to expose an 
obvious blunder. It is needless to multiply instances of the 
superfluous abundance of information with which the book is 
crowded. One instance, which we take at random, will suffice. 
The year B.C. 16 (pp. 96-7) occupies nearly a whole page; five 
events are recorded under it; one only among them, the visit of 
Agrippa to Syria, has even the remotest bearing on the subject. 
The others are as follows :—‘* Augustus sets out for Gaul,” “ About 
this time dies Asander, King of the Bosphorus,” ‘“ Disturbances, 
but of little importance, break out among the Alpine nations,” &c., 
** Augustus is employed this year and next in calming those dis- 
orders.” 'The authorities for these facts are quoted at full length, 
and then comes a complete account of the coins of Augustus 
which may be referred to the year. It is not too much to say 
that all that is pertinent to the subject might be compressed into 
a couple of lines. 

We have dwelt upon this defect because it seriously interferes 
with the utility of a very admirable work. It is a pity that 
Mr. Lewin’s genuine and extensive learning should be so 
unmanageable. In this busy age readers must have the facts 
which they want put before them in an unencumbered and accessible 
shape; nor is it a trifling objection that but comparatively few can 
afford to place on their shelves so costly a volume. A rigid exci- 
sion of all unnecessary matter would render this a book of refer- 
ence which every Biblical student would make a point of possessing. 

We can bestow unqualified praise on the dissertations in which 
Mr. Lewin discusses some of the principal epochs in the sacred 
history. His argument is always able and always temperate in 
tone, and will command the respect, if not the assent, of every 
reader. He will probably not find many to agree with him, when 
he throws back the date of our Lord’s nativity as far as the sixth 
year before the Christian era, and the reasoning by which he 
extends the duration of His ministry to a period of more than four 
years is open to objection. ‘These are points which will probably 
always remain doubtful. No fresh evidence is likely to be dis- 
covered, and little effect can be anticipated from even the most 
ingenious combinations of the old. Whatever success of this kind 
is possible Mr. Lewin deserves, and will probably obtain. 

It is not to be expected that a work, of which the design is so 
extensive, and which contains such a multiplicity of details, should 





* Fasti Sacri; or, a Key to the Chronology of ths New Testament. By Thomas 
Lewin, Ksq., of Trinity College, Oxford, M.A., F.3.A. London: Longman, Green, 
and Co, 1565. 
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be entirely free from error. It is rather startling to find that Ucte | perty, administration, edifices, institutions, productions, traffic, taxes 
, 


noire of the first century, Simon Magus, charged with a new 
crime—the persuading Drusilla to elope from Azizuy and marry 
Felix. Mr. Lewin seems to confound Simon the Cyprian with his 
namesake of Samaria. 
extended, are very rare. 

The instance given above suggests one observation. Mr. Lewin’s 
acquaintance with his subject is so great that there can be but few 


persons qualified to judge of it, but his criticism does not seem to | 


be in an equal degree acute and discriminating. His independent 
position as a layman, setting him beyond many of the difficulties | 
which cramp professional writers on these subjects, is an advan- | 
tage of which he might, we think, have made a greater use. He 
has nevertheless given us a very valuable work, and we should be 
glad if he should find it in his power to reproduce it in a more 
accessible shape. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 
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The Sixth Work, or the Charity of Moral Effoi t. By S. Meredith. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—Mrs. Meredith finds six duties’ pre- 
scribed in the Sermon on the Mount, and tho sixth of them is that of 
visiting the prisoner, and making an offort towards bringing about his 
or her reformation. Society is beginning to recognizs the obligation 
of bringing its intellect as well as its purse to bear upon the discharge 
of this and kindred duties ; our authoress, having had considerable ex- 
perience in dealing with female criminals, has written the little volume 
before us to assist in the development of intelligent action in that par- 
ticular direction. We think that she goes much too farin looking upon 
® prison as simply “ ordained for the purpose of affording an opportunity 
for the performance of an act of charity,” in other words, as a place 
where morally sick persons are to inhale morality at the expense of the 
State, but we quite agree with her as to the interest and importanco of 
the question of prison discipline, admit the indecision that pre- 
vails at the present day, and recognize thg value of the facts that 
she has accumulated in the course of her experience and calls attention 
to in the present volume, She has written it principally in the hope of 
attracting the sympathy and assistance of her own sex, believing, as 
she does, that the only way to affect women’s minds is by the 
action of individual sympathy. She wants more prison visitors; 
their efforts, she says, are eminently productive of good amongst the 
female prisonors. We know how helpless men are in dealing with 
this class, and can only hope that Mrs. Meredith may enlist many 
recruits who, like horself, unite Christian kindliness with much prac- 
tical good sense. 

The Cattle Plaque. With Official Reports of the International Veteri- 
nary Oongresses held in Hamburgh, 1863, and in Vienna, 1865. By John 
Gamgee, (Hardwicke.)—This bulky volume contains every kind of in- 
formation with regard to the cattle plague except how to cure it. The 
Principal of the Veterinary College appears to glory in the discomfiture 
of the veterinary art; if at any future time a grateful country should 
raise a statue in his honour, it will have to represent him not with the 
symbols of Pharmacy, but with tho poleaxe and the rate-book. “Ihave 
advocated,” he says, “a system of national insurance or indemnity ; of 
slaughter of the sick and infected animals... .. .I have opposed the 
vaccination movement, as indeed I have opposed everything but stamping 
out the disease.” All this may be very sound, but it comes oddly from 
a professor of a healing art. Mr. Gamgeo, however, sticks to his text; 
he does touch on medical treatment, but only out of deference to a weak 
public opinion; “ had he consulted his own desires alone, he would have 
dismissed the subject in one short sontence, by pronouncing the useless- 
ness and deprecating the adoption of curative treatment.” He assigns 
about one-fourth of the volume tv the past and present history of the 
disease, and the discussion of the various preventive and remedial 
measures that have been suggested ; the remaining three-fourths are taken 
up with statistics, Government reports, Orders in Council, the Act 11 and 
12 Vict., c. 107, and finally a voluminous account of the proceedings 
at the two International Veterinary Congresses. The whole work is 
intended to exhaust the subject of the cattle plague from every point of 
view. 

The Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales, forming a complete 
topographical description of the Country, with a series of Views, Maps, 
and Plans of Cities, Towns, and Harbours, and an Atlas Map of England 
and Wales, reduced from the Ordnance Surveys. Vols. I, I. (Fullar- 
ton: Edinburgh and London.)—Messrs. Fullarten have established a 
reputation for accuracy and finish in their topographical publications. 
Judging by the two volumes before us, we quite consider that the 
Imperial Gazetteer is worthy of this reputation. It is, with the “ Atlas,” to 
consist of thirty parts, price two-and-sixpence each; and the articles are 
to comprise “ topographical designations down to villages and hamlets ; 
natural objects, such as mountains and streams; industrial works, as 
railways and canals ; historical and archzological sites ; camps, castles, 
and ruins. Every place is described in its position, distances, and 
communications, and when such exist, in its history, antiquities, pro- 











But mistakes, as far as our observation has | ; ‘ 
| coloured. The views will please some people, but for our part, we do 


| not place so high a value upon them as upon the rest of the contents 


| 





and population.” This is a large programme, but it seems fairly carrieg 
out in the two numbers that have appeared, containing 800 pages, and 
only getting as far as “Grasmere.” The type is clear, and the ma 

and plans are capital specimens of clean engraving, and all judiciously 


The sheet “Atlas” is to take up eight out of the thirty parts, and will be 
engraved on the scale of four miles to an inch; the remaining twenty- 
two parts constitute the “Gazetteer,” and are to form two volumes of 
1,200 pages each. 

Sunday. By J. A. Hessey, D.C.L., Head Master of Merchant Taylors” 
School, &c. (Murray.) Third edition.—Dr. Hessey was the first man in 
a prominent position who had the courage to proclaim the cessation of the 
Mosaic Sabbath. Ho availed himself of the opportunity that his appoint- 
ment to the Bampton Lectureship in 1860 afforded him to declare this 
truth, and he thus compelled people to listen who had previously turned 
a deaf ear to less authoritative utterances. Since then the world has 
become familiarized with bolder views; Mr. Cox, in his laborious ang 
exhaustive work on The Literature of the Sabbath Question, and even 
Mr. Plumptre in the Contemporary Review, have gone further in unbind- 
ing that heavy burden which, according to the Frenchman, was more 
than an equivalent for passports and officialism. Still Dr. Hessey is 
entitled to the warm gratitude of most Englishmen, and all Scotchmen; 
without him there would have been no Dr. Macleod, and as he affirms, 
with justifiable complacency, even “preachers and speakers who still 
hold theoretically the straitest Sabbatarian doctrines, have learnt to be 
more tolerant and more humane, and therefore more practical in their 
application of what they hold to man’s life and circumstances.” 
Although we think that in characterizing the Christian Sunday as an 
“institution Scriptural, Apostolical, and Divine,” he goes further than 
the authorities warrant, we are quite prepared to recognize the ability 
and learning which he has brought to bear upon the subject. We are 
glad to find that the work has reached a third edition, and that this 
edition has assumed a cheaper and more inviting form. We must not 
forget to mention that there are a valuable body of notes and an excellent 
index, which does great credit to the Rov. C. Crowden, M.A., of Lincoln 
College, who must have taken a good deal of trouble with the arrange- 
ment. 

The Judgment Books. By Alexander Macleod, D.D. (Edinburgh; 
Elliot.) —The author of this volume, who must be distinguished from 
Dr. Norman Macleod of Good Words, writes with a good deal of power, 
but in a narrow spirit which reminds one rather of the Old Testament 
than the New. His subject covers “the entire area of retribution,” and 
he seems to take a savage pleasure in his subject. Like ono of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, he rejoices in contemplating the fate of all who are 
opposed to the Saints. Referring to the final judgment, he asks, “ Would 
it be mercy in God to suffer the enemies of his people to continue by 
their side? .... . Shall their future be darkened, as before, by this 
Must they for ever and ever go out and in with 


cloud of evil? 
Spotted and scarred with the 


the men who scorned them? &e...... 
sins they (the wicked) have sinned, they have become the book. We 
can read it no longer ; the shadows of the outer darkness are descending 
on its page, but out of the gloom, like the sighing and moaning of a 
wind at night, arises the wail of the lost.” This extract will give anidea 
of the style and tone of mind of the writer; he dwells sternly on those laws 
of judgment or retribution which, as he says, are old acquaintances of our 
He finds the divine judgment twofold in character, temporary 
The whole 


race. 
and final, and each of these divisions, again, of two kinds. 
fourfold dispensation is symbolized by the four books mentioned in the 
Lhe “sealed” and “ open” books symbolized facts in the 
ordinary prelusive judgments of Providence, and the “ books” and “ book 
of life” facts in the great judyment at the end of the world. The train 
ested by Coleridge's hint that memory might be the 
. Out of this 


Apocalypse. 


1 


of thought was sugg: 
dread book which is to bo opened at the day of judgment. 
our author has developed an elaborate theory, very fanciful in parts, and 
sometimes obscure, as might be expected from the nature of the subject, 
but full of thought and expressed in striking language ; full also, it seems 
to us, of that old Jewish spirit which rejoiced in smiting hip and thigh. 

vehistoric Remains of Caithness. By S. Laing, Esq., M.P., &c., with 
Notes on the Human Remains by T. H. Huxley, Esq., F.R.S., &c- 
(Williams and Norgate.)—In this interesting volume Mr. Laing gives 
an account of his researches into the prehistoric remains of Caithness, 
illustrated with drawings and supplemented by the valuable notes of 
Professor Huxley. The oliject he proposed to himself in commencing 
these explorations was to ascertain the age and probable relations of the 
Scotch middens to those of Denmark, and to get to know from their 
contents whether the distinction of a stone, bronze, and iron period 
could or could not bo maintained. He has found remains and fauna 
which belong to the Stone period which 
tents of the Kjikkenmiddings of Denmark, and which point to a suc- 
cession of periods such as has been established in Scandinavia and 
Most of the stone implements are of the rudest type 


resemble in character the con- 


Switzerland. 
Amongst the fauna the most interesting remains discovered are somo 
bones of the great Auk, now extinct in Europe, having but lately died 
out in Iceland, but said to survive in Greenland. We now como to the 


human remains, which are very carefully and elaborately doseribed by 
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Professor Huxley. 


whilst a majority of the skeletons approximate to the Australian 


savage, ono at least is a fair specimen of an ancient Briton, differing in 
no essential respect from a modern European. The same contrast 
tina greater or less degree between the skulls of the 
Early Stone period throughout the Continent of Europe, and points, in 
Mr. Laing’s opinion, to the theory that as the Quaternary geological 
period shows traces of two distinct influences in its favour, one African 
and the other Arctic, so does it disclose in the earliest traces of man 
yet discovered two distinct types, one presumably of Southern, the 
other of Northern origin. ion t : 
would belong to the Southern or long-headed primitive race, which still 
survives amongst the Basques, and which extended itself northwards 
whilst Western Europe formed one continent with Africa. Interspersed, 
however, with this race might be found a few of the subsequent and 
xces, who had occasionally mingled, but not in sufficient 
Iter the arts or habits of life. 

Our Reptiles. By M. C. Cooke. With original figures of every 
species and numerous woodcuts. (Hardwicke.)—This is one of Mr. 
Hardwicke’s pleasant little volumes of popular natural history. The 
author makes no pretensions to anything more than “ the production of 
a popular volume on a rather unpopular subject, and the espousal of the 
cause of 2 much abused and scandalizod class, the newts, to wit, toads, 
frogs, &c., indigenous to Groat Britain.” He writes in a vory slipshod 
style, but the anecdotic matter introduced is interesting enough. We 
are rather surprised atthe number of points that he leaves undetermined, 
whether, for example, the edible frog and the green lizird aro or are 
not natives of this island, whother tho viper swallows its young, and 
what the truth isin the matter of frog showers and toad incarcerations. 
Tho book, however, is very readable, tho plates aro fair, and there is a 
good index, giving the scientific classification and the various aliases of 


seems to exis 


superior Tv 
numbers to 2 


the reptiles described. 

Verba Nominalia; or, Words Derived from Proper Names, By R. S. 
Charnock, Ph.D., &c. (Trabner.)—Dr. Charnock has ransacked the 
dictionaries and cyclopadias, and collected a quantity of information, 
good, bad, and indifferent, on the subjoct of words that havo their origin 
in the names of persons and places. It surely is very indifferent in- 
formation that we find under the head of “ Boswellism” and “ Na- 
poleonism,” when we are told that the former is ‘a peculiarity of James 
Boswéll, a writer of merit, well known as the friend of Dr. Johnson,” 
and the latter is “the ‘ism’ of Napoleon IIL, sphinxism.” Again, it 
is quite true that in architecture the male figures that support entabla- 
tures were called by tho Romans “ Telamones ;” but when our author 
informs us that “Dr. William Smith says the Greeks called them 
Atlantes,” we aro inclined to ask whether he himself has any doubt on 
the subject ; and when he adds that the Doctor “thinks that the designa- 
tion may have reference to the strength of Ajax, son of Telamon,” wo 
got uneasy, and begin to suspect that our guide is quite in the dark as 
to the derivation of the word. We do not care much to learn that the 
Orphica are “certain works falsely ascribod to Orpheus, which em- 
bodied the opinions of a class of persons described by Muller,” especially 
as our minds have been previously impressed with the idea that Muller 
was aman who ent down hats, and thus gave rise to the term “ Mullerize,” 
“now in use amongst hatters;” nor do we get just what we expected in 
a work of this kind, when we find that “ Palmerstonism” is “ old- 
soldiering, soft-soap, lip-salve for the million ;” and that the character of 
Pecksniff is “said to be founded on that of a late shifty Minister, whose 
memory is still much revered by the present age of hypocrisy and hum- 
bug.” The fact is the -book is not to be taken seriously ; our author 
had anumber of crotchets to air and jokes to let off, and he thought he 
would best get a hearing in the disguise of a grave instructor; but he 
soon throws off the mask, and we see that the information is a joke and 
the fun the serious matter. 

Where Shall We Get Meat? or, the Food Supplies of Western Europe. 


On this supposition the Caithness relics | 


Here a great perplexity awaits us; it appears that | By Joseph Fisher. (Longmans.)—Mr. Fisher is seriously alarmed on 


the subject of the food supplies of our country, with its present agri- 
cultural system. He has visited the Western countries of Europe, and 
has come to the conclusion that the home demand there will soon ex- 
haust the supply, and that England will be left to her own resources. 
These are totally inadequate, with the present system of inefficient 
cultivation of the land, and our only chance is to break with the modern 
heresy of large farms, and adopt the Continental plan, or rather return 
to that happy state of things “ere England’s woe begau, when every 
| rood of ground maintained a man.” Mr. Fisher's arguments will not 
| convince many persons, but his notes of the agricultural doings in 





| France, Holland, and Belgium are those of a practical man, who kept 
his eyes open, and will be found interesting. 

The Quadrilateral. (Saunders and Otloy.)—Three gentlemen have 
combined their efforts to produce this small volume of verses, which 





| they dedicate to a friend. Thus a quadrilateral is formed, which we 


suppose is to stand four square to all the winds of criticism that may 
blow; the three seem to write much in the same style. We are not sur- 
prised at this, as the style is just of that smooth kind that most mon of 
education can attain to. There is not the least novelty of thought in 
the whole volume; the charms of the sex are duly sung, their incon- 
stancy duly satirized, and thoir frailty duly pleaded for, in the most 
approved modern fashion. Life and time receive the usual treatment, 
and there is the propor flavouring of classical and mediwval legend. 
Our authors have no reason to be ashamed of their lines, and if it were- 
not for those plaguey fellows qui nostra ante nos dixerunt, would havo 
achieved a great success. 

Poems, Pastorals, and Songs. By Francis Alexander Mackay. (Ful- 
larton.)—This is positively too bad. In these days of education it is 
not allowable to print such verses as these :— 

“Tis Easter—the blue sky breaks, the fresh wind 
Through the casement sighs where the sirocco 
Blew, and in the garden underneath, where 
Hangs the golden orange on the tree, and, 
&e., &e., &e.” 
The songs are quite in keeping with the blank verse. We give one 
stanza from ‘‘ The Combat of Vaunage,” and then close the yolume :— 
“A prophét and six maidens inspired, 
On a rock in the combatants’ sight, 
Invoke, by fresh treachery fired, 
Tho God of battles to prosper the fight.” 

We have also received a pretty new edition, with illustrations, of the 
famous Sacred Allegories, by the late Rev. W. Adams (Rivingtons) ; a 
new and cheap edition, in clear type, of the Adventures of Gil Blas 
(Routledge), with illustrations ; the third edition of the excellent trans- 
lation of the Republic of Plato, by Messrs. Davies and Vaughan, late 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge (Macmillan), a pocket volume, 
very nicely turned out by the publishers ; Runnymede and Lincoln Fair : 
a Story of the Great Charter (Beeton), one of poor Mr. Edgar's spirited 
boys’ books, illustrated in a suitable way; Lays of the Pions Minstrels : a 

Yollection of English Sacred Poctry, edited and, arranged by H. 
Wright (Houlston and Wright), which, as it has reached the eleventh 
thousand, we suppose has hit the popular taste ; a new and choap edition 
of Dr. Gonthurn's Thoughts on Personal Religion (Rivington) ; A Collection 
of 200 Chess Problems, composed by F. Healey, with solutions (Long- 
mans), in which are included the problems to which the prizes were 
awarded by the Committees of the Hra, the Manchester, the Birming- 
ham, and the Bristol Chess Problem Tournaments; Readings in English 
Poetry: A Collection of Specimens from the best Poets from A.D. 1558 
to A.D. 1860, with biographical notices and explanatory notes (Cham- 
bers); and finally, the report of the proceedings of the British Associa- 
tion at the Birmingham meeting, 1865 (Hardwicke), a volume full of 





curious and interesting matter, perhaps the best five-shillingsworth 
procurable. 











300KS RECEIVED. 

Tongmans and Co.—Handbook for Readers at the 
British Museum, by Thomas Nichols; Buaiu's English 
Composition, 

John Churchill and Sons—On Imperfect Digestion, by 
Arthur Leared. . 

Alexander Strahan — Resources and Prospects of 
America, by Sir 8. M. Peto. 

: -. W. Bennett—Job, a Sacred Drama, by John Ash- 

Ma *millan and Co.—Hereward, the Last of the English, 

y C. Kingsley, 2 vols. 

Sete, Jackson, and Co.—Sermons, by the Rev. T. 

est, ¥v VO.s. 

Richard Bentley—The Hidden Sin, 2 vols. 

— Murray— Transactions of the Ethnological 

Ociety, 

Sampson Low and Co.—Letters on England, by Louis 
Blane, 2 vols. 
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HIP, GREE} ‘WICH, April, 1866.— 
oon THOM AS QUARTERMAINE begs to inform the 
Traing ie vat the W ut TEBAIT Season has commenced. 
B m ¢€ haring C ross every T'wenty Minutes, Steam 
oe from a!l the Piers to the House every half-hour. 

S' AR and GARTER FAMILY HOTEL, 

RICHMOND HILL. 


ven er Building is Open for the Reception of 
DAVID LAWRENCE, Manager. 


26th Feb., 1860. 








I INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient it is 
especially adapted for ladies an | children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &e., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughvut 
the world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford aud Co.”' is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 


NGLISH MEDICINES are every- 
where acceptable, and foremost among them is 
that favourite remedy of the British household—which 
every emigrant carries with him to his distant home in 
the far East or West or at the Antipolies—we mean 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. They clear from the system al! 
hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, 
bowels, and kidneys, without the least pain or incon- 
venience. May be had of any Chemist. 


NOTHER TESTIMONIAL THIS 
WEEK.—Caure of asthma, coughs, colls, &c., by 

Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers,from Mr. John Coble, 
M.P8., Broad row, Yarmouth, April 2, 1866:—“I have 
great pleasure in stating that many persons, to my know- 
ledge, have derived great benefit by the use of Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers. They give instant relief to asthma, 
consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the langa, and 
have a pleasant taste.” Price 1s 141d and 23 9d per box. 











sold by all druggists. 





J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the- 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 
The public ani foreign visitors to London, Manchester, 
or Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 
Garimeuts ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
4 few hours’ notice, 

For Gentlemen's Overcoats, from 2 to 4 Guineas; 
Frock Coats, from 3 to 4 guineas; Morning Coats, from 
2to 4 guineas ; Jackets, fromone guinea; Waterproof 
I'weed Overcoats, one guinea; Cheviot Trousers, from 
lf's 6d to one guinea; fine wools from 25s to 35s. For 
Boys’ Jacket, Vest, and Trouser Suits, from 14 guineas ; 
Knickerbocker Suits from one guinea; Highland Dress, 
from 2 guineas, for cash payments. 

H.J. and D. NICOLL, 1M to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


I UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disappointment frequently caused 
by the smoking, guttering, and bending of the low- 
priced qualities nnd imitations now offering, if they will 
order the “ PRIZE~MEDAL PARAFFINE ” Candles 
made by J. C. and J. Field, the earliest manufacturers. 
— 1s 8d per pound, Sold by all deaters in Town and 

Jountry. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormeated with corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
entire removal in a short period without pain or any 
kind of inconvenience. Forward address on a stamped 
envelope to F. KINGSTON, Esq., Cheam, Surrey. 
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ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
$%. BURTON'S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 88 to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s 
to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
-with radiating hearth-plates, . 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STKADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
‘in this country. 
Bedsteads, from..ec...+02 123 6d to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 830d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 630d to £8 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil..ses. eee eee #3 9d per gallon. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 
ess of the sales. 











n 
3. Sa 5 
2/23 | 64 
Ivory Handles. A Ea ga 
2 Ze 
é 2 2 aS 
d.|sd]s.d 
‘3}-inch ivory handles as,...0+....12 6 10 0/4 9 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles..|17 0 13 0/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......19 0 (15 0/5 6 
_4-inch fine ivory handles...........27 0 |20 0/8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 0 [27 0 |I12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules.......-../42 0 (385 0 |13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .....25 0 |19 0|7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern.......84 0 54 0 [21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. | 
White bone handles ...........+.-)11 0|8 6)2 6 
Ditto balance handles.........5..23 0/17 0/4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ..../17 0 14 0/4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles./12 0 9 613 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
Jorks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ding Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
‘Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
‘W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during the 
Season of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
Again on Four Separate Occasions during the Season 

of 1865 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. — 
Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND. 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 





SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham ; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kiugdom, as 
well as abroad, od me their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS' PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample aatis‘action, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, sim- 
plicity of construction, and ea:e in working give them a 
decided superiority oyer all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater man- 
ner than the Scythe at hal/ the expense, and it is quite 
immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 


A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R SMITH, Manager. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, and pink label, 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudou,W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33., 53., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s., 35. 6d., and 6s. 6d. each. 


fMEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 S:rand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind being 
'y, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 














HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELaBra, Moperator LAMpPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
‘China, and Glass. SraTugTTEs in Parian, Vases, and 
ther Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, frum £2. 

All articles marked in plain tiguies. 
‘Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 


cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has Deen 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material aud workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE,—An Illustrated Catalogue, 

with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FUKNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
T.ondon, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 














a Cc and J FIELDS 
@ name is on every Packet and Box of their 
PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
and of their Patent Self-fitting Hard Chamber Candles, 
requiring neither paper nor scraping. 
May be obtained of all first-class dealers, and (Wholesale 


only) at 
the PATENT CANDLE WORKS, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, 





without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

Consultation free; Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Laneet. 

Daily attendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 East parade, Leeds; and 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Established 1830. No connection with any 
of the same name. 


ATR. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 








Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosveaor street, Grosvenor 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEELH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


M& EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

SURGEON-DENTISI, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial Teeth on a@ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than avy yet introduced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. hey are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless priucipie, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect masucation. 

Consultation free. 


Observe.No conuection with ary one of the same name. 





GoutH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking business conducted wi ; 
Western Luswaiia, New South Wales, Victoria saateaia 
Zealand, upon current terms with the raspectiyg Cole 
nies. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


- > ———$$—____ 
EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Ceat 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Drgectors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham , Duncan James Kay, Bs 
urn. | Stephen P, Kennard, E 4 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., fur Oue Year, at 5 per cent: 
for Three Years, at 5} percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent, per annum, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Officg 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, K.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. OAMERON, Secretary, 


var VALE RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Four and a Half per Cent. Perpetual Preference Stock 

The Directors invite applications for this Stock, the 
interest on which is payable on 8th January and 8th 
July, for the Hali-years euding 31st December aud 30th 
June, in preference to the dividends on the Company's 
Original Shares, and to tue unguaranteed dividends on 
the Preference Stock No.1. It is also transferable in 
auy amount. Applications to be made to the under. 
signed, By Order of the Board, 

EDWARD KENWAY, Secretary. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


h ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention 
of the Commercial Public, aud all who use Stel Pens, 
to the incomparable excellence of his productions, which, 
for quality of material, easy action, aud great durability, 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir. 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace 
church street, London. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, Is 6d, 2s, 2s 64, 33, 
$s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s 6d pec 
pound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, ls 4d, ls 64, 
1s 8d. PHILLIPS ani Co., Tea Mencuants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, E.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices, 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 Kiog William street, 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station of market town 
in England. Phillips aud Co. have no Agents, nor 
avy connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.BR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to ba 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
svientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIOBITY. 
WOTHE RSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 























SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs ; : 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pergins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud PgeRRINS 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSS and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, Barcuay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilwen universally. 








GOFL, DELICATE, | and WHITE 
SKINS, witu a deligutful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SHRVICE SUAP 
LABLEYS, 44 and td each. Mauuiactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—These Pills 

*are better for strengthening a debilitated consti- 
tution than auy other meuiciue iu the world. Persons 
of a nervous habit of body, aud all who are suffering 
from weak digestive organs, or Whose hea.tu hws become 
derauged by ovilious attectious, disordered stomach, or 
liver complaints, suould lose no Ume in giving tuesd 
admirable Puls a fair trial, Cougus, culds, astauma, oF 
Suortuess of breath, are als» witnin the range of the 
sauative powers of this remarkuble medicine. Tae cures 
etfected by these Pills are not superticial nor tempo- 
rary, but complete aud perMauent. Luey are as mild as 
they are efficacious, aud may Ve give. with comtidence to 
delicate females aud young children. 
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HE LONDON and PARIS FREE- 
T HOLD ESTATES COMPANY (Limited). 
“ The Companies’ Act, 1842,” by 
Incorporated iat ba Shareholder is limited to 
= unt of his Shares, and in accordance with the 
pon sation entered into between England and France 
a 1862, having selation to public Companies estab- 
tor gh both countries. Capital, £500,000, in 25,000 
7 of £20 each, with power toincrease. First issue, 
ry shares, of which 3,000 are taken by the vendors. 
- be aid on application, and £2onallotment. Calls 
pay eet £2 per share, and at intervals of not less 
= “a ree months. In the event of no allotment the 
je t will be returned in full. The vendors take 
3,000 in shares, which will not participate in the pro- 
fits until a dividend of 7 per cent. per annum on the 
id-up capital has been paid to the other shareholders. 
This arrangement to continue for ten years. Twenty 
half-yearly interest warrants at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum will be attached to each share certificate, exclud 
ing those taken by the vendors. 
menmeotes. : pds tee 
sor-General Tremenheere, Director 0 @ London 
a African Bavk, Chairman. 
Colonel Brownlow Knox, M.P., Vice-Chairman. 
J. E. Cole, Esq., 117 Leadenhall street. 

Eugene Collins, Esq, Director of the London, Bombay, 
and Mediterranean Bank, Limited. : 
William Tedsam, Esq, 9 Boundary roal, St. John’s 

Wood, London. 
Colonel Augustus 
equare. i 
George Scamell, Esq., Director of the Submarine Tele- 
‘ompany. 
ofan t. FS) monds, R.N., Chairman of the London 
Engineering aud Iron Ship Building Company, 
Limited. : 
Architects—London: Messis. Collins and Hayton.— 
Paris: M. Charles Duval, 27 Rue de Dunkerque. 


Meyrick, 31 Park street, Grosvenor 


Solicitors—London: Mess. Combe and Wainwright, 
Staple Inn.—Paris : M. Fugéne de Brotonne, Supél- 
mentaire Juge de Paix, 23 Rue St. Anne. 

Bankers—The London and County Bank and its 

Branches. 
Brokers—Messrs, Crosley Brothers, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. 
Auditors—Messrs. Cape and Harris, Adelaide place, 
London Bridge, London. 
Secretary—A. C. Meli».do, Esq. 
Offices—London : 90 Cannon street.—Paris: 18 Rue de 
Choiseul 





This Company is furmed for the purpose of purchasing 
freehold property in England and France, aud for the 
erection of buildings. It has been incorporated under 
the Limited Liability Act, 1862, owing to many advan- 
tages which this Act offers, anc which are highly appre- 


the condilions of the Articles of Association, and I 
agree to pay the further deposit (if any) payable on 
allotment, and to sign the Articles of Assuciation of the 
Company when required, and [ authorize you to insert 
my name ou the Register of Members for the number of 
shares allotted to me. 
1 am, Gentlemen, 
Name in full 


eee newer eteeees 


Addressin full ....... erccece 
Profession or Occupation .... 
ALO ce secereseces ste eettee 





CASH PAYMENT ASSOCIA- 


TH 
TION (Limited). 

This Association has been formed for the purpose of 
extending to customers, who are willing to pay ready 
money for the purchases they make, the benefit of the 
discount which is now generally allowed only on exten- 
sive sales for cash, and which is denied in the small 
transactions of everyday life. Many householders pay 
ready money, without thereby obtaining more favour- 
able terms than are granted to those who take credit. It 
is well known that prices are not regulated solely by 
the current cash value of the articles sold, and that the 
long credit which tradesmen are obliged to give, and 
the losses they incur by bad debts, enhance the prices 
charged to ready-money customers. It is a!so apparent 
that ready-money transactions, if kept distinet from 
those in which credit is allowed, can be made benc- 
ficial not only to customers, who are able to purchase 
at the lowest possible price, but also to tradesmen, who 
thereby obtain the advantage of increased available 
Capital 

These assertions are not based on theory only: the 
ready-money system has already been tried on a large 
scale among special classes, whose members have united 
for the purpose of carrying it out. It has been found in 
the highest degree satisfactory, both to customers and 
to retail dealers. The discount obtained ranges, accord- 
ing to the nature of the trade, from 10 to 25 per cent. 

The Cash Paymert Association has obtained for 
those who join it highly advantageous terms from 
tradesmen of every description in all parts of the 
metropolis. Each member will thus have the opportu- 


‘THE OPERATIVES’ HOUSE-BUILD- 
ING COMPANY (Limited). 

Incorporated under the Company's Act, 1862. 
Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each. 
With power to increase. 

Divided into Two Classes, denominated respectively 
(A) and (B) Shares. 

The (A) Shares to be paid, £1 on application, and £1 
on allotment, and the remainder by oat jg, not exceeding 
£1 per Share, at intervals of not less than three months, 

The (B) Shares payable by iustalments of not less 
than 6d. per Share r week; entrance fee, 1s. per 
Share. Interest will be allowed on calls paid iu advauce. 

TRUSTEES. 
Tho Most Noble the Marquis Towashend. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P, 
William J. Maxwell, Esq. 
Arthur Otway, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Twining, Esq., V.P.3.A. 
Drrecrors. 
i Braby, Esq., Fitecoy Works, Euston road, 


Mr. Charles Greenfield, 17 Ferry street, Lambeth, S, 
W. Hastings Hughes, Esq., 43 Mark lane, E.C. 
= Alderman J. Clarke Lawrence, 18 Cannon sireet, 


c. 
a oo. J. B. Owen, M.A., 40 Cadogan place, Chelsea, 
W. 
—— Pratt, Esq., 8 Lancaster terrace, Regent's park, 


Charles Foyle Rundolph, Esq., 7 New square, Lincolu's 
inn, W.C. 

George Thorneloe, Esq., 190 Strand, W.C. 

Bankers—The Bank of Eng and, Western Branch, Bur- 
lingion gardens, W. 

AUDITORS, 

R. Ruthven Pym, Esq., Bank of England, Westera 
Brauch. 

J.T. Dexter, Esq., 192 Southwark bridge road, S.E. 

—— Alison and Waddell, Accountants, 14 Walbrook, 

a.C 


Architect—Samuel Sharp, Esg., 58 Clareudon road, 
Notting hill, W. 
Solici Philip Wood, Esq., 24 Bucklersbury. 





nity of dealing with tradesmen who, in tion 
of the large body of cash customers brought together 
by the Association, will supply him on terms far more 
advantageous than he can obtain elsewhere. 

Any person may secure the advantages of the Asso- 
ciation by the annual subscription of 10s. 

A ticket, not transferable, will be issued to every 
subscriber, which if shown in the shop of any tradesmen 
registered in the lists of the Association, will entitle the 
holder to the rate of discount specified iu the periodical 
circular. The lists, price 6d. each, printed by the Asso- 
ciation, will specify the amount eaci dealer is prepared 
to allow, and will be supplied to members on applica- 
tion. Additions will be constantly made to the list of 





ciated on the Continent. Its operations will 
in Paris, where freehold property of a very valuable 
character has already been secured. 

The principal portion of the property referred to is 
situated in the Boulevard du Prince Eugéne, and con- 
sists of rather more than an acre and a quarter of free- 
hold land, having a frontage of over 200 feet to that 
most importent thorouglifare, and 141 feet to the not 
less important and well-known thoroughfare of the Rue 
du Faubourg St. Antoine. This land is partly covered 
by manufactories aud workshops, all of which are at 
present tenanted. 

Another portion, in the Passage de la Forge Royale, 
consists of {reehold land, «lso partly covered by shops 
and artizans’ dwelling-houses, and forms part of a new 
and greatly improving street ; the remaining portion, in 
the Rue de Charenton, Faubourg St. Antoine, is occu- 
pied bya manufactory for cutting veneers by machinery 
with steam power, as well as by warehouses, work- 
shops, and outbuildings necessary for carrying on the 
business. 

The properties have been valued by Mr. H. H. 
Collins, of Queen street, London, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, and also by M. Charles Duval, of Paris; their 
reports are open for inspection at the offices of the 
Company. 

Although freehold property is sought after in Eng- 
land to pay 5 percent., the Directors have, upon the 
opinions of the above eminent gentlemen, authority for 
Saying that 10 per cent. may very shortly be relied upon 
f.om the precent undertaking, as the value of property 
in this quarter of the city of Paris is rapidly increasing. 

The present owners have agreed to transfer the free- 
hold of the estates for the sum of £170,000; of this sum 
only £23,000 is to be paid to the vendors in cash, and 
the balance, after deducting the existing mortgages, in 
fully paid-up shares of the Company. 

After a careful examination of the present project, it 
is estimated that £80,000, in addition to the purchase- 
money, will be sufficient for the full development of the 
property already acquired. 

A contract has been entered into to build eleven 
houses on @portion of the land uncovered, aud arrange- 
ments have been made by which one-half of the con- 
tract price will remain for fifty years at interest at 5 
—— per annum, with a sinking fund of 1 per 
an a will at the expiration of the term liquidate 

Applications will be entertained for shares fully paid 
up. Twenty balf-yearly interest warrants at 7 per cat 
per aunum will be attached to certificates of shares; 
twese shares will also be entitled to participate in the 
excess of profits over 7 per cent. per annum, The 
“ Warrants will be secured out of the rental. 
sae fully paid-up may be converted into debentores 
aes per cent. interest at any time during the first 

"years. The shares taken in part payment by the 
Vendors are excluded from this advantage. 

Pree rany of application for shares and every informa- 

= be obtained of the Bavkers, Brokers, and Soli- 

dt - at the offices of the Company, where copies 

= ¢ Memorandum and Articles of Association may be 
FoRM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


a To be retained by the Bankers. 


To the Directors of the London and Paris Freehold 
‘ Estates Company (Limited }. 
sntlemen,—Having /- to your bankers the sum of 
shares in the above Com ’ 
— . deposit of £1 per share, I hereby request: that 
fod allot me shares of £20 each in the 
— enend Paris Freehold Estates Company, (Limited); 
contin ereby agree to accept such shares, or any 
number that may be allotted to me, subject to 


“4 Ticket-holders are not shareholjers, and do not incur 
any liability whatever. 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Secretary. 

Offices—11 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Payments may be made by P. O. Order, payable to 
the Secretary, at the Post Office,Charing Cross. In- 
quiries will be answered at the Offices of the Association, 
on personal application, or on receipt of stamped eu- 
velope for reply. 


N ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY.—Notice is hereby given, that 

no further sums can be received as payment in full in 

anticipation of Calis, in respect of the Scrip Certificates 

of this Company, after Saturday, the 14th of April, until 

further notice. DEVON, Chairman. 
No. 6 Westminster chambers, Victoria street, S.W. 


OMMERCIAL BANK 
CORPORATION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions, 

Head Office—64 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Si and 

Yokohama. 
The Bank negotiates aud collects bills, and grants 
drafts on its branches and agencies asabove. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds aud in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereun, 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 
The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 
Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


MPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT 
ASSOUIATION (Limited). 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Directors 
have this day made a CALL of £5 per share, payable in 
two instalments of £2 108. each, on the 15th May and 
15th June next, respectively, at either of the following 
bankers, viz, the Uniun Bank of London, the Bank of 
London, or the Agra aud Masterman’s Bank (Limited).— 











5° ’ 





By Order, 
W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 
27 Lombard street, London, March 26, 1866, 


£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 


AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 secures £1,000 in 
case of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and ag Cornhill and 10 Regent 
stree 





W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








Secretary—W. H. Robinson, Esq. 
Offices—10 John street, Adelphi. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is forme] to meet the urgent need for 
additioual dwellings of au improved character for the 
Working Classes of London. For the present its opera- 
tioos will be chiefly carried out in the more densely 
populated districi#, where the need for improvement is 
most pressing, but sub tly they may be extended 
to the suburbs, 

Though from its very nature the undertaking must 
have a philanthropic tendency, it will be conducted upon 
purely cial principles, as it is believed that the 
great object of dwellings improvement can be most 
effectually advanced by showiug that capital may be 
profitably invested in this manner. 

The philanthropic societies have paid on that class 
of buildings which alone this Comaeny will erect nearly 
5 per cent.; commercial Companies pay rather more. 
Improved plans, which warrant the anticipation of 
greater success, have been specially prepared for adop- 
tion by this Company. 

The Company by its arrangements, with en to 
the (B) shares, will secure the co-operation of Wo' 

Men. It also offers them the opportunity by grad 
payment of acquiring the ownership of their houses or 
tenements. 

Applications for Shares of the Class A will be received 


v= 

The Bank of England, Western Branch, Burlington 
gardens, W. (che Bankers of the Company 

The Bank of Eugland, Threadneedle strect (Public 
Drawing Office), and ali its country branches. 

Philip Wood, Esq. , Solicitor to the Company, 24 Buck- 
lerabury, E.C. 

And at the Offices of the Company, 10 John street, 
Adelphi, W.C., 

Where fuli prospectuses and forms of application 
for Shares may be ob:ain 

Applications for Shares of the Class B may be mado 
at the Offices of the Company, or to any of the District 
Agenis, who will be i diately inted 


LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). Fire and Marine. 
Capital, One Million. 
Head Office.—8 Finch lane, Londons. 
Local Fire Offices at 














vr 








Manchester Leeds Bristol Dublin Mamburgh 
Calcutta Bombay rag Singapore Cape Town, &c 
Premiums Moderate. Losses ptly settled. 


Energetic Agents required for the Fire Department 
where the Company is not represented. 
Apply to MORELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Department. 


T HE LIVERPOOL and LUNDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ottices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 7 
Coruhill ; aud Charing cross, London. 
Invested Funds ........+++- -£3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 186 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 250, 1u3 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable in 30 days after they are 
admitted. . 
Fire policies falling due on Ladyday must be renewed 
on or before April 9. 


T= DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 


Temporary Offices.—33 ee lane, Lombard street, 








ee ee teeereee 





Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approved Bankers’ and M ile Bills di ted, 
and advances made upon negotiable securities. 

Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, aud short notice, at the curreut market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, aa 
agreed upon. 

By Order of the Board, 
FRED. G, BONE, Secretary. 





February 26, 1666. 
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severe COLLEGE. 


President and Visitor—The Loxp Bisnor of Wor- 
CESTER. 
Head Master.—The Rev. Antnur Faner, M.A., late 

Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

ASSISTANT- MASTERS. 
Rev. C. McDowall, M.A., University College, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A. Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. H. Maddock, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Rev. E. Rudd, M.A., St. Jolin's College, Cambridge. 
&e., &e., &e. 

THIS COLLEGE is founded on the MODEL of the 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN are educated at a 
moderute cost, and THE PUPILS ARE PREPARED 
for OXFORD or CAMBRIDGR, and for al! Military and 
Civil Service Examinations. 

There are SCHOLARSHIPS OF CONSIDERABLE 
VALUE attached to the College, to be held either in the 
College or at the Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded 
with the ASSISTANT-MASYLERS, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Head Master. 

Terms for Tuition, £25 per Annum ; for Board at Masters’ 
Houses, £60, 

Full information en application to Henry Aldrich, 

FEsq., the Secretary. 


[ pNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
School.—Under the Government of the Council of the 


College. 
Heap Master.—THOMAS HEWITL KEY, M.A., 
¥F.R.S. 





Vice-Master.—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 
HENRY MALDEN, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 

College, has charge of the highest Greek Class. 

The SCHOOL will RN-OPEN on TUESDAY, April 
10, for new Pupils, at 930 am. All the Boys must 
attend in their places on Wednesday, April 11, at 9.30. 

The SCHOOL SESSION is divided into THREE 
TERMS. In the Senior Department, the Fee is £7 for 
each term, avd the Hours of Attendanco are from 9.50 
to 3.45, with one hour for Recreation aud Dinner. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT CLASSES, for YOUNG 

BEGINNERS. 

Theso Classes are for Pupi's between the ages of 
Seven and Nino, who are kept wholly apart froin the 
older boys. ‘They have the use of the Piayground, but 
the hours of Lessons and Recreation are so arranged 
as to differ from those of the older boys, Fee fur euch 
term, £6, and 33 6d for stationery. 

Hours of attendance are from 9.30 to 3.30, in which 
time two hours altogether are allowed for Recreation 
and Dinner, 

The School is very near the Gower-street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minutes’ 
walk of other railways. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 

CHAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Co uncil. 

Mareh 28, 1866, 


THE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited). 

Head Master: Dr. L. Scumrrz, Ph.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of kdinburgh. 

The College will be OPENED for the Reception of 
Pupils on the Ist day of May, 1866, at Spring Grove, 
Middlesex, W., near the Spring Grove Station, on the 
South-Western Railway, eight miles by road from Hyde 
Park Corner, two from Kew or Richmond. 

In addition to a Classical Education of the highest 
order, the greatest attentiou will be devoted to the study 
of Modern Languages, Natural aud Moral Science, and 
to Mathematics. 

For Prospectuses, and any further information, apply 
to Dr. L. Schmitz, at the College, Spring Grove, Middle- 
sex, W.; or to Mr. E. Barbier, Secretary, at the Society's 
Office, 24 Old Bond street, W. 


| > telat COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
47 and 48 Bedford square, 
EASTER TERM wiil begin on THURSDAY, April 12. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free al- 
mission for ‘Iwo years to five classes, including those 
in Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, will be open 
for competition by examination at the beginning of 
next October. 

LATIN PRIZES.—An Examination in Latin, equi- 
valent to the B.A. Examiuation in the University of 
T.ondon, will be held in June, 1867, and Three Prizes of 
£10, £6, and £4, are offered to those Ladies who shall 
pass most successfully, 

Prospectuses may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Secretary. 











PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
LATE 


ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
‘Carriage paid to the Couutry on Orders exceeding 203. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Enyelopes, Ac- 
count and MS, Books, Houselold Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Pust-Otlice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per luv. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Eugraved for 53. Business ov Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied ou the must liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, dc., 
post free, 





MHE ART-JOURNAL 
Price 23 6d Monthly. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS in the APRIL. NUMBER. 
1—HERING, BAXTER, and BRIGHT.—The Trooper, 
by C. Cousen. 
2—W. P. FRITH, R.A.—New Shoes, by H. Bourne. 
5—GUSTAVE DORE.—The Passage of the Jordan. 
a * - The Daath of Achan. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
1—JOHN RUSKIN.—The Cestus of Aglaia. 
2—JAMES DAFFORNE,—Louis Gallait (Belgian 
Artist), with 3 Specimens. 
3-—W. P. BAYLEY.—Visits to the Para lise of Artis's. 
4—Mrs. BURY PALLISER.—The Colonna of Rome, 
with 12 Engravings. 
5—Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HALL.—Mary Russell Mitford, 
with 5 Illustrations, 
6—Wood-Carving, Illustrated. 
7—The Castellani Collection of Gems of Ancient and 
Early Art. 
8—John Gibson, R.A., his Life and Works, 
9—Dessert Service for the Prince of Wales. 
10—O'Neil’s Lectures at the Royal Academy. 
&e., &e. 
London: Vintve and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 
TH! QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


CCXXXVIIL, will be published on TUESDAY, 
APRIL lo. 


’ 





CONTENTS. 
1—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
2—Children’s Employment Commission. 
8—Foss's Judges of England. 
4—Coal and Smoke. 
5—Science of Language. 
6—St. Patrick and the Irish Church, 
7—Kcce Homo. 
8—i’emale Mducation. 
9—The Govern:nent Reform Bill. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready. 
4 le DUBLIN REVIEW, New Series. 
No. XI. Price 6s. 
Cont! Ss. 

1—Rome the Centre of Civilization. 

2—The Revival of Catholicism at Geneva. 

3—Christian Political Keonomy. 

4—The Christian Schools of Alexandria—Or igen. 

j—Dr. Pusey’s Projects of Union. 

6—Count ’. Champagny'’s Historical Works, 

7—Sigus of an Irish Policy. 

8—The Council of Florence. 

9—Foreign Events of Catholic Interest. 

10—Notices of books:—The Bishop of Birmingham on 
Union, and on the Management of Criminals; the 
Letter of Dr. Newman to Dr. Pusey; the Union 
Review; lather Faber's Notea on Doctrinal 
Subjects; F. Gallwey’s Sermon,—the Lady 
Chapel, &e. 

lle-Preface to Dr. Ward's “ AutLority of Doctrinal 

Decisions.” 

London; Burns, Laspert, and Oares, 17 and 18 

Portman street. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LXXXVI, price 6s, for APRIL, 

contains :— 

1—Anglicanism and Romanism. 

2—Praed and his Works. 

3—Bradshaw. 

4—Club Life and Society ia London. 

5—-Peter the Great. 

6—Ecclesinstical Crisis in the Reformel Church of 

France. 

7—The Rinderpest in Great Britain. 

8—-Contemporary Literature. 

London: Jackson, WALForb, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 

noster row. 


7 THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XIIf. APRIL 1. 

1—KFece Homo. By John Hamilton Thom, 

2—English Versions of the Bible, and the Necessity for 

a New One. 

8—The Expulsion of the Money Changers from the 

Temple. By William Jevons. 

4—Ritualism in the Cuurch of England. By Presbyter 

Anglicanus. 

5—The Gospel of John. 

6—The Living Church through Changing Creeds. By 

James Martineau. 

7—Notices of Books. 

Publishers: Messrs. WinutaAms and Noroate, Hen- 

rietta street, Covent garden, Loudoun; 2) South Frede- 

rick street, Edinburgh. 


A LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
L OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Governmeut Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival ofthe Marseilles Mail from Undia. 
Subscription £1 43. per annuum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, td. 
London: Wa. H. Auten & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 
7s THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT, and BALANCE- 
Stuliet of thee MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Sv- 
CIETY are now printed, aud will be givea on a written 
or personal application. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

39 King street, Cheapside, E.C., 

21st February, 1566. 


TEW MARKET HALL, BURNLEY. 
L —The BUILDER of Lillis WEtik, 4d, or by 
post 54, coutains liue View aud Vlan of the New 
Market Hall in Burnlsy-—Papers on the Grauite Works 
of Aberdeeun—Luie Market Crosses of Scotland—Trade 
Combinations—Compensation Cases—On Glastonbury 
Abbey—Uollington Church—Public Baths—Warring- 
ton, with Plaa; and Various other papers, with all the 
cognate news.—1 York street, Covent garden; and all 

















The late JOHN GIBSON, R.A, 
Reduced from £2 23 to £1 5s, neatly b 
large folio. 4 18 cloth, 
SYCHE: Her Story. By Mrs. Exrza. 
beta Strutr. With 31 Designs in Outline 
many of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joux Ginsox. 
whe “= 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.0. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33, 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets, 
By Tuomas Suonrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.0, 
NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK, 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


[DEMOND DUSE. Collected by Exazg 





Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection.”—Morning Star, 
‘*Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkles before you with radiant froshness.". 
Sun. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 
$$... 





Limp cloth, price 1s. 
Qte ‘EMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, anda Good Memory 
Better. By ‘I. JACLAREN. 
London; F. Prruay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 











Just published, in 4to., on fine paper, 
Part LL. of 
PRELIQULE AQUITANICE, | being 

& Contributions to the Arche logy aud Paleout 
logy of Périgord and the adjoining Provinces of Southera 
France, by Evovuary Lanrer and Henny Curisry, 

This work will be Illustrated with nu'nerous well 
executed Lithographic plates of the Weapons Tools, 
and Ornamental work, in Stoue, Bone, and Iova, of the 
Prehistoric Cave-dwellers of Périgord; also of tie 
Oaseous Nemains of the Contemporaucous Aninals, 

To be completed ia about 20 Parts (price 33 61) each ; 
to appear at short intervals, Each part will coutain six 
Plates, besides Letterpress. 

H. Bailliére, publisher, 219 Regent street, Loudon; 
J. B. Bailliére and Fils, Rue Hautefeuille, Paris; ¢c. 
Bailly-Baillitre, Plaza del Principe Alionsv, Madeii; 
Bailliérve Brothers, Broadway, New York; PF. F. l 
Collius street Mast, Melvourne. 


- Buliiere, 


Just ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo., 10s 6d, cluth. 
ye rere By the late Rev. 'T. Bxsz, 
M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, and Iucam- 
bent of St. James's Church, Shetlield. Mdited by the 
Rev. Rh, E. Roberts, M.A., Rector of Richmond, York- 
shire. 
SguLey, Jackson, anl Hauttpay, 51 Fleet street; 
Pawson, and Baartsvorp, Shefileld. 





This day, Svo., 1s 6d. 
6 he STATE of IRELAND: the Sub- 
stance of a Speech made in the House of Lords ou 
Friday, March 18th, lsuj. By Earp. Grey. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, price Sixpeuce. 
R OPES for DROWNING CONSER- 
v VATIVES. 
WittiaM Ripeway, 149 Piccadilly, W., aud all Boo:- 
sellers. 





Now ready, Parts 1 tu 3, imperial ito., 25 61 ca 
\ TILLA and COTTAGE ARCHIE 

TURE. Select Examples of County and 
vted from the Des. gas 


8 
ptive Notices. 








Suburban Kesidences recently 
of various Architects, with Dese 
This Werk will consist of specimeus of execute buill- 
ings, selected as examples of tastefulness of desiza, ¢ m- 
veuience Of arraugemeut, aud exceilence of Cons.cucuon. 
‘They will be drawa to scales, and shown in pli, eleva- 
tion, and perspective, with details of construction. To 
be Completed im about 18 Monthly Paris, eacu coutatuing 
four tiuely executed Kugraviugs, with descriptive bat 

DBLAcKis£ and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 








SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 

Just published, Second Edition, rovisol and eularged. 
STRONOMY without MATili- 
MATLICS. By Epuunp Beckerr DeNisos, 
LL.v., QC., Author of * Phe Rudime itary treatise va 
Clocks, aud Watches, an! Bells,” * Lectures on Caulk 

Building,” &. Feap. 8vu., cloth boards, price 33. 
DerosiTorigs :—Loadou: 77 Great Queen strect, 
Lincolu’s Inu Fields, W.c.; 4 Royal Excuauge, £.U, ; 
and 43 Piccadilly, W., aud by all B okssilers. 





WEALE'S SERIES 

Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent oa 
application Lo 


Vixrue Broraers and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 


Sith Edition, price éd. and 1s, 


i rer dhdebghoages. or, the Art of 
pi Strengihening the Nerves, colaulug see 
a pou 18 


on the Lufluence of the Nervous Syst:. I ) 
Huwaa Economy, with Llustratious of » New Mode of 
Treatuwent four Civouic Viseases, Nervousiucss, Dovidily, 


Low Spirits, Indigestion, dc. By VD. Naviua, Av. 
Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or Ls stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Alleu road, Stoke Newi stud, re 








PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street, E.C.’ 


Newsmen. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
—_——9 

‘’§ SACRIFICE. 

t “St, Olave’s.” 3 vols. 


’ will assuredly be read with plea- 
ds in merit and beauty.”—Post. 


By the 


Autbor 0 | 
«  Fester’s Sacrifice 
: The book aboun 


TER BLAKE'S HEROINE. 


ensura columbas.”— 
(Juvenal. 


BEYOND the CHURCH. 3 vols. 
“The work of an earnest. thoughtful mind. It — 

be read with interest, as giving truthful glimpse o 

University and clerical life." —Sun. 

A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 

“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” &o. 2 vols. 

«4 story of powerful interest."—Daily News. 

FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 
“« A clever and interesting story."—Athenwum, 

xETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


sure. 


WAL 


“Dat veniam corvis, vexat ¢ 


Hurst and Brac 





Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 
and LETTERS, including numerous Original Docu- 
ments. By EvizabeTH Cooren. 

“One of the most interesting biographical works 
recently published. The memoirs have been arranged 
by Miss Cooper with much care, diligeuce, and judg- 
ment."—Morning Post. 

Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Next week, in 8vo., with Tlustrations, 15s. 
GARIBALDI at HOME: Notes of a 
Visit to Caprera. By Sir Cuartes K. M'Garicor, 


Bart. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








NOTES of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
A Selection of Sermons preached by HENRY Roperr 
Reyxoips, B.A., President of Cheshunt College, and 
Fellow of University College, London. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, price 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Reynolds is one of the ablest, most cultivated, 
and liberal of the theologians of the Independent deno- 
mination-«..+.,.There are many sermons of the finest 
and most catholic spirit, for which we feel the deepest 
sympathy and sincere admiration.” —Syectator. 

MacmILLaN and Co., London. 





Jast published, prics 5s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON THE CULTURE OF 
THE PINE-APPLE. 
By Davip Tromso, Archerfield Gardens, N.B. 
W. Bracrwoop and Sona, Edinburgh and London. 





On Thursday next, in 8vo., pp. 6)0, prica 183, 
HAKSPEARE’S SONNETS NEVER 
BEFORE INTERPRETED; his Private Fiiends 
identified, together with a recovered Likeness of Him- 
self. By Geracp Massey, Author of “The Ballad of 
Babe Christabel,” “ Craigcrook Cas:le,” “* Havelock’s 
March,” &c. 

*,* It is claimed for this new realing of Shakapeare’s 
Sonnets that it fathoms and unfolls a secret history 
which has been sea'ed for two centuries and a half, and 
solves one of the most piquant aud important of literary 
problems. 

London: Loxouans, Greex, an1C>»., Paternoster row. 





Pp. 514, imperial Svo., doub!e columns, price 42s. 
ASTI SACRI; or, a KEY to the 
CHRONOLOGY of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Tnomas Lewrn, Fsq., M.A., F.S.A., Author of the 
* Siege of Jerusalem by Titus,” ** Invasion of Britain by 
Julius Cesar,” “ Life of St. Paul,” &. 
Tondon: Lonemans, Green, snd Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo., price 1s, stitched. 
> pat ‘pI PeeENT 
JROMOTION by MERIT ESSENTIAL 
to the PROGRESS of the CHURCH: a Letter to 
Harry Chester, Esq., formerly Assistant-Secretary to 
the Committee of Privy Council on Education. From 
the Rey. Epwarp Barrrum, M.A.. Head Master of 
King Edward the Sixth's School Berkbampstead, 
London: Loxomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s 61, with Portrait. - 
RESIDENT LINCOLN SELF-POR- 
; TRAYED. By Joux Macco.m Luptow. Pub- 
ished for the benefit of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
“Mr. Ludlow exhibits with grent felicity what he 
calls the perfect self-c mnsisteney of Mr, Lincoln's moral 
character ; And every oue who studies that character in 
the light of the spoken and written words which re- 
— = Christian purity and heroisin, would desire 
) add to, rather than take from, Mr. Ludlow's paue- 
eytic."—Morning Star. ere 
“A lucid and able sketch of Abr i 
| sket 0 aham Lincolt 
Career *—Athen:cum, 63 
rho. are struck, in reading the extracts from speeches 
aud jottings of more familiar or important conversations 
given here, with the unquestionable sincerity of the 
rete ~ beey wish and endeavour to do what was 
at, and what God and his country might dems of 
him."—Nonconformist. 7 on 
“Genially and most a clatix itten.”"—Cale 
donian Meru ppreciatingly written.”—Cale- 
London: ALFRED Wir M 
a : : LIAM BEN 
Without; A. STRANAN, 148 Stran] ; 








TT, 5 Bishopsgate 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they have just concluded arrangements for the future 
publication of all Miss Braddon’s Novels. 

; — 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


Immediately, in 3 vols., price 31s 6d, cloth. 
THE LADY’S MILE. 
[Reprinted from the St. James Magazine. | [Early in April. 


—— 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


In a few days, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, handsomely printed in Tint on toned 
paper, and strongly bound in cloth gilt, crown 8vo., price 6s. 


ON L Y A C L O D. 
Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6s each. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. | John Marchmont’s Legacy. 


Aurora Floyd. Henry Dunbar. 
Eleanor’s Victory. | Doctor’s Wife. 


N.B.—The Other Volumes will appear in due succession. 





Oprtnion OF THE “Times” oN “Onzy A CLop.” 


** One of the most remarkable of the very remarkable books written by Miss Braddon ; written, too, in better 
taste and with a clearer purpose than any of its predecessors from the same pen, and calculated, we should think, 
on that account to deprecate censure o! all kiuds, whether from the critic or the moralist.”"—See the Times, June 


29, 1565. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Publishers, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 








To be had at all Libraries, now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo., price 21s. 


JAMES MEETWELL; 


on, 
INCIDENTS, ERRORS, AND EXPERIENCES IN THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH MERCHANT. 


*,* This book is not a work of fiction; it is a genuine narrative of real life, written by one 
who has experienced it. 
OPINIONS OF THE Press. 

“Tt is possible we may be wrong in accepting ‘the statement of the preface about the authenticity of ‘ James 
Meetwell,’ and that the whole book may be fictitious. There are some things which we have novice | as throwing 
doubt on its reality; but the signs of its reality predominate. Anyhow, whether the autobiography be genuine or 
not, a genuine man speaks from its pages. It is the record of a simple life, tinged with the sober colouring that 
suits it best.—a life passed in humble business, and never rising above humble joys...... We are sure that all who 
have leisure for ‘sho: t and simple annals,’ or who do not disdaim humble feeling and touches of trae pathos,—all, 
in short, who have not got beyond natare,—will thank us for our recommendation of this book," —Athenvun, 

“ * James Meetwell’ is, as I have before said, a long-headed, sagacious man, and in passing through life he has 
kept his eyes wide open. He loses nothing from lack of observation; and though his career has been that of an 
ordinary tradesman, he collects together much that is curious and recy........He is often tedious, but I am not 
sure whether the slow movement of his story does not enhance its value, It needs patience to read it through, but 
you gain something for the trouble. Indeed, with all its fuults, the book is original and suggestive. Defoe 
would have read it with pleasure, and it has several passages in it which remind us of his peculiar power."— 
Fortnightly Review. 

“Jt is a charming book, not to be read in a hurry; one of those to be ‘chewed,’ as Lord Bacon says—to be 
thought over, and with lssonsto be brought home to the heart when it is saddened by sorrow and chastened by 
adversity. ‘The volumes once read, will be read aud re-read, and re-read again with appreciative avidily."—Court 
Journ il. 


Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh; SIMPKIN, MARSITALL, and CO., London. 








“MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries are respectfully invited to make 
application for the April List of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn Jrom 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY for Sale. 

This List contains the names of more than One Thousand Books of the past and 





previous Seasons, cut and uncut, at the lowest current Prices. 
A Revised List of Books lately added to the Library is also now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 








a) 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office: 4 King Street, Cheapside. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONF, by Appointment to IL.R.I. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, Loudon, W. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CIIEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted, 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £5. 





and Co., 33 Paternoster row, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS. NEW WORKS. 


A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Edited by J. Russell Reynolds, 


M.D., F.R.C.P., London, &e. Vol. I., 8vo., cloth, price 25s. [This day. 
Prospectus, with Table of Contents, forwarded on application. 
To be be completed in3 vols. 
ESSAYS on ART. By Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A. Extra 
[ This day. 


feap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
MEMOIRS of GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.RS LE. By his 


Sister. A New and Condensed Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s. [This day. 
DUKE ERNEST, and Other Poems. By cent Se 
THE GLOBE EDITION. 

The POETICAL WORKS of Sir WALTER SCOTT. With 


Biographical Preface by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, M.A. | Nearly ready. 


** By arrangements with Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh, this Edition contains the Poems which 
are still copyright. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Qe 


HEREWARD, the LAST of the ENGLISH. By Charles 


KINGSLEY, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yvo., cloth, price 21s. 
A SON of the SOIL. 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 
LEIGHTON COURT: a Country House Story. By Henry 


KINGSLEY. 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 


CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. By the Author of “ Janet Home.” 


2 vols. crown 8yo. [Just ready. 


The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. By the Author of “ The 


Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 12s. [Just ready. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








A NEW STORY, complete in 3 vols. post ed the AUTHOR of ‘* LADY FLAVIA,” 
entitled, 


PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON, will be published on the 17th inst. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








THREE POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


——o 
The HIDDEN SIN. 38 vols. 
A Second Edition of JENNY BELL. By the Author of “ Bella 


Donna” and “ Never Forgotten.” 3 vols. 


DION andthe SIBYLS. By Miles Gerald Keon. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“We do not remember anything of the kind which can stand between this story and the ‘Last Days of 
Pompeii.’ "—Reader. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








See the April Number of the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
“LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH,” the New Novel by the Author of “ East 


Lynne.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





MR. WHYTE MELVILLES NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, ready in a few days, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CERISE: A Tale of the Last Century. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 
Author of ‘ The Gladiators,” “The Brookes of Bridlemere,” &c., &e. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 7s 6d. 
THE 
RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF AMERICA. 


ASCERTAINED DURING A VISIT TO THE STATES IN THE AUTUMN OF 1865. 
By Sir S. MORTON PETO, Bart., M.P. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAYN, 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, Ny 

CCLIL, APRIL, 1366. 6s. . 
[On Monday, the 16th inse. 

1—Grote's Plato. 

2—Muse Britannice. 

3—Water Supply. 

4—Correspondence of Marie Antoinette. 

5—The Irish Churel. 

6—Autobiography of Prince Charles of Hesge, 

7—The Reconstruction of the American Union. 

8—Diary of the Right Hon. William Windham. 

9—The Reform Debate. 


2. 
DIARY of Right Hon. W. WINDH 
M.P., 1783-1809. Edited by Mrs. Henry 
8vo., with Two Views. 188.” ee 


3. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE; his 
Friends and his Times. By JoHN CamppeLy Coz. 


QuHoUN, Esq. Crown 8y0. 9s. 
(On Thursday next. 


4. 

BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS, from the 
Collections of L. Nohland L.von Kichel. Translated 
by Lady WaLLace. 2 vols. crown 8vo., with Portrait. 

(On Thursday next. 


5. 

The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Ilus- 
trated with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. Grayr, 
Bart., M.A., LL.D. Secoud Edition, revised and 
completed. 2 vols. 8yo. (Jn a few days. 


6 


The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. Jonn Ayre, M.A. Feap. 
8vo., with Plates, Maps,and Woodcuts. 103 6d. 

(On Thursday next, 


7. 

The RISE and INFLUENCE of the 
SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, By W. 
E. H, Lecxy, M.A. Third Edition, revised. 2 vols. 
8vo. 25s, 

8. 

The DEFINITION of MURDER Con- 
sidered in Relation tothe REPORT of the CAP- 
ITAL PUNISHMENT COMMISSIONERS. By J. 
Firzjames STEPHEN, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
2s 6d. 

9. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 
BETH. By James ANTHONY FRoupg, M.A. 

Vols. I. to IV., Reign of Henry VITI. 54s. 

Vols. V. and VI, Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 23s. 

Vols. VII. and VIII., Elizabeth, Vols. I.and II. 239, 


10, 
Lord MACAULAY'S WORKS COM- 
PLETE. Edited by his Sister, Lady Treve yan. 
8 vols. 8vo., with Portrait. £5 53. 


11. 
THOUGHTS on GREAT PAINTERS. 


By J. P. Davis, Painter. 8vo., with Llustrations. 
(Just ready. 
12. 

FREE THOUGHTS on MANY SUB- 
JECTS; a Selection from Articles contributed to 
Frazer's Magazine. By a MANCHESTER Man. 

(Just ready. 

13. 

ICELANDIC LEGENDS, Second 
Series. ByG. E. J. Powett and Erreur Mac- 
NussonN. Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 2ls. 


14. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Ilus- 
trated by D. Mactise, R.A. Imperial lémo., with 


all the Original Designs reduced. 10s 6d. 
{In a few days. 


15. 
The WAY to REST: Results from @ 


Life Search after Religious Truth. By R. Vauonan, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. (in a few days. 


16. 
McCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Carefully Re-edited by FREDERICK 
Martin. Vol. I., price 21s, in a few days. To be 
completed in 4 vols. 
17. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by the Author and 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. In 12 parts, 5s each, form- 
ing 3 vole., 21s each. Vols. I. and IL. mow ready. 


——J——— 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
148 Strand. and DYER. 
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